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■■botfi iri^vi^ual and corporate taxpayers the 
$ 4 billion worth of ' second-stage^ tax cuts 
Unless tlie'net public debt on next June 
30 is $3® billion orless. To some^his may 
§ound harmless, inasmuch as this figure is 
only slightly less than that resulting from 
Treasury Secretary Dillon’s own rough esti- 
mate of ‘ the current* 1 budget deficit. But 
this amendment was Rejected fn the House 
Ways and Sfeans Committee, and should be 
rejected If offered again bn the House floor, 
for four, fundamental reasems : 

(1) The* "tax bilT is needed on its own 

merits and] should' not be conditioned by 
ady other event; " \ 

(2) Should lagging Federal revenues next 
summer make fulfillment of thissconditlon 
Impossible, that would be a clea\ sign to 
.proceed with, not prevent, the second stage 

of tax reduction; /• 

(3) Revenue, deficit and debt estimates 
for the eh(^ of this fiscal' year are necessam; 
uncertain at this time, depending as the; 
do upon dozens of unpredictable contingen- 
cies to which this bill should not be tied; 

and ■ A* % '\r ‘ 

(4) This* amendment would be self-de- 
, f eating; ‘for taxpayers, uncertain of receiving 

the full benefits of the bill, would hold back 
on their investment and expansion outlays, 
thus retarding revenues and enlarging the 
debt. If tax reduction is essential to the 
.progress of our economy — and I think it is — 
then it is essential whether Secretary Dil- 
lon's estimate turns, out to be accurate or 
not, The need for 1 more private j&emand — 
for more funds .ir/t he hands of consumers 
and investors — -wftf exist in 1964 and 1935 
regardless of whether the net public debt 
on next June 'SOtbT is $304 billion of $306 
billion or '$302 billion. History teaches us 
that the public debT unexpectedly rises when 
public revenues tail unexpectedly short— 
andthey have been consistently falling short 
precisely because out tax rates, which were 
originally designed" to meet wartime and 
postwar conditions^ are now imposing a re- 
strictive brake on “na'fcional growth and in- 
come. Thus, this amendment could deny 
the Nation a tax cut at the very time it 
heeds it most— when revenues are falling 
Short of expectations because of a slowdown 
in business activity. 

Secretary Dillon’s rough estimate, more- 
over, is exactly that — a very rough esti- 
mate— made at a 'time when the Congress 
has notr completed action on legislation and 
appropriations for the current year. To re- 
quire, as this amendment requires, that 11 
months later his estimate must prove wholly 
correct is wholly unrealistic. Actually, the 
■"Secretary forecast a deficit for this fiscal 
year of $3.2 billion — which would, " on the 
basis .o/ the existing public debt, mean a 
net debt bn next 1 June 30 of $304.2 bil- 
lion. This is an estimate both of what the 
Congress will do and of what the economy 
will do. If it were exactly correct, the Na- 
tion would' lose a $4 -billion economic boost 
because . of a ..$200 million difference. 

Yet .$200 million is not even orie-tenth of 
1 percent of our national debt — it is not 
even one-half of the amount we are likely 
to collect on June*j3Qtti alone— and, while I 
always expect great things of Mr. Dillon 
X do not expect the impossible. In the lar J 
IX years, revenue estimates made at thj 
time of year have only § times — in fiscal 
. years i960’, 1962 and 1963 — come withjfi a 
billion dollars of the final actual flguraf To 
alio w^tSelfVt 6 ' o£"a vitally needed"yk re- 
daction^ be decided by the accuracy or iri- 
bf a necessarily inexact' pjpdiction 
bbSilJw^bTose foresting the national wel- 
f are ona gahie of chance . t 

circumstances, hop can any 
bUs mbsfim ari or Investor plan fog* he future? 
^Qw'Sn ^e'mairreven a reasf liable guess 
a$ to Sow .close' tbis estimate /will be, how 
much F’e der al revenue will bef earned, how 
muefy the' Congress will spend, whether the 

' 1 %/ : ’ f : 


weather will bring a bigger farm surplus, 
whether buyers will be found for Federal 
mortgages and other assets at reasonable 
prices, or whether some technological break- 
through or raw material price increase or in- 
ternational crisis will suddenly augment our 
outlays for national defense? The cost of 
last fall’s Cuban crisis alone, for example, 
was nearly $200 million. 

A businessman attempting to formulate his 
spending plans in advance with regard that 
kind of second-stage tax cut promise as no 
promise at all. It will become a highly spec- 
ulative matter — and concrete plans cannot be 
based on speculation. Being less certain of 
his market and profit, therefore, he will not 
undertake as much expansion now — and this 
will not only shortchange the national econ- 
omy but increase the national debt. As 
former Treasury Secretaries Humphrey and 
Anderson pointed out during the last admin- 
istration, the debt limit does not and cannot 
control expenditures — for they depend on 
^he appropriations voted by the Congress 
d not on any arbitrary ceiling. 

is is not, let me make clear, an argu- 
menl\over the desirability of expenditure 
controls. This administration has pledged 
a tighterVein over expenditures, and we are 
fulfilling that pledge. Last January I sub- 
mitted a buheet for fiscal 1964 which — ex- 
cept for unavoidable defense, space, and in- 
terest charges osa the national debt — was 
lower in expenditures than the prior year, 
despite a steady growth in the Nation’s econ- 
omy and population, T^uch a reduction had 
been attempted only three other times in th< 
12 preceding years — and, so help achieve 
wo pared $6 billion fromNcivilian agenfcy 
budget requests. I have sincejecommemed 
still further cuts to the Congress, ana we 
now expect to conclude the fiscakyeaf with 
a total well below that submitted Janu- 
ary. 

This administration is not opposed ^ ex- 
penditure control. On the contrary, we\ake 
pride in the fact that our budget expenc^ 
tures for civilian agencies in Jne fiscal yeal 
just ended were $1.7 billion below the Janu- 
ary estimates. We take pridjr in the fact that 
our debt, in terms of bot Jr dollars and per- 
centage, rose last year At a considerably 
slower pace than the indebtedness of our 
Nation’s consumers, nffivate business and 
State and local governments. We take pride 
in the fact that we yve reduced the ratio of 
Ottr Federal civil iai^expenditures to national 
output and to thejfxpenditures of State and 
local government/ We take pride in the fact 
that we have reduced the postal deficit — we 
have reduced life cost of surplus food grain 
storage — we Mve reduced waste, duplication 
and ofosolesolnce in the Pentagon — and we 
have achievpa noteworthy economies in every 
Governm^t agency. And, finally, we take 
pride in J ne fact that — in each of the three 
budget^ I have submitted — expenditures 
other man those required for defense, space 
and i/terest increased less than they did in 
the jdst three budgets of my predecessors, 

addition to our efforts to restrict ex- 
pjRditures to those most urgently needed, we 
,ve pursued an intensive campaign to ident- 
ify those existing Federal programs which 
could be effectively carried out by the pri- 
vate economy — for example, substituting 
private for public credit wherever feasible. 
In the last fiscal year over $1 billion of finan- 
cial assets in Federal portfolios were trans- 
ferred to private holders. We have also 
sought to initiate or increase “user charges” 
to cover a more equitable share of the costs 
of services provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment — to introduce modem equipment and 
management techniques for improving the 
productivity of all departments — and to con- 
trol Federal civilian employment as well as 
expenditures, 

Last year. If Federal civilian, employment 
had increased at the same rate as popula- 
tion growth, it would have increased by 


42.000 employees. It actually'Tncreased by 
only 5,600 persons — one-eighth the rate of 
population growth — -so that we ended the 
year with far fewer Federal employees per 

1.000 population than we began. To illus- 
trate the significance of this accomplish- 
ment, let me point out that, during the same 
period, State and local government employ- 
ment grew by about 300,000 persons. 

Moreover, this administration’s pledges on 
expenditure and debt control, unlike the 
amendment under discussion, have not been 
limited merely to the pafct and present fiscal 
years. In a recent letter to Chairman Mills 
of the House Ways ana Means Committee, I 
repeated my pledge Ao achieve a balanced 
Federal budget in sf balanced full-employ- 
ment economy — tcyexercise an even tighter 
rein on Federal expenditures, limiting out- 
lays to only those expenditures which meet 
strict criteria of national need — and, con- 
sistent with tjfiese policies, as the tax cut 
becomes fully effective and the economy 
climbs towara full employment, to apply a 
substantial [£> art of the increased tax reve- 
nues tow^fd a reduction in our budgetary 
deficits. / 

Assuming enactment of the pending tax 
bill, I .expect — in the absence of any un- 
foreseen slowdown in the- economy or any 
serious international contingency — to be 
abljft to submit next January a budget for 
fiscal 1965 envisioning an estimated deficit 
pblow that most recently forecast for fiscal 
A 9 64. And any increase in the Federal debt 
/resulting from these transitional budget 
deficits will be kept proportionately lower 
than the increase in our gross national prod- 
uct — so that the real burden of the Federal 
debt will be steadily reduced. 

This is true expenditure control. It can- 
not he done automatically by erecting some 
arbitrary, artificial figure and declaring that 
a much-needed tax cut will not go ahead if 
the debt exceeds that figure. The imposi- 
tion of such a device can only reduce the 
effectiveness of the tax bill and invite the 
higher levels of unemployment which re- 
quire still greater expenditures and debt. 

No one, in short, is calling for a retreat 
frflm fiscal responsibility — unless it is the 
oppfeents of this bill. For without a quick 
and ensured tax cut, this country can look 
forwarcKtto more unemployment, to more 
lags in Income, to more and large budget 
deficits, amLto more waste and weakness in 
the economj^and that course is the height 
of fiscal irresponsibility. 

The Federal \udget has been in deficit 
during 7 of th^Uast 10 years, regardless 
of which party coi^tolled the executive and 
legislative branchesVregardless of where 
Congress set the debt Celling, and regardless 
of what controls werejlaced on expendi- 
tures. Without a tax cut,\here is at present 
no ascertainable prospect fdkreaching a bal- 
ance. But with a tax cut, d^pite a tempo- 
rary transitional increase in tlffc deficit, this 
Nation can move within a very new years to 
an even higher trend of economic activity 
capable of sustaining both full empqpyment 
and a balanced budget. 

For all these reasons, the efforts oXthis 
organization and conference on behalf of 
the pending bill are vital to our NatioVs 
future. I do not assume that every busi- 
nessman here agrees with every provision of 
that bill. But after 7 months of intensive 
committee study, a fundamentally sound 
and strong program has been produced. It 
must be voted up or down on the floor of 
the House this month. Every month it is 
delayed costs this Nation dearly in lost out- 
put, jobs, profits and the increased danger of 
a downturn. 

I do not promise that passage of this bill 
will achieve full employment on the follow- 
ing day or even in the following year. But 
I do know that we will never get there if 
we do not start moving — and the time to 
start is today. 
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ORDER OP BUSINESS 

Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield, 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Walters in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON H.R. 12, 

ASSISTANCE TO MEDICAL AND 

DENTAL SCHOOLS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to propound a unanimous consent 
request; with respect to H.R. 12, a bill to 
increase opportunities for training of 
physicians, dentists, and professional 
public health personnel, which has been 
reported by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and on which minority 
views will be ready tonight, that on 
Thursday, next, beginning at 12 o’clock 
noon, the bill be laid before the Senate 
and made the pending business, and that 
- during the consideration of that measure 
there be allocated 1 hour of debate on 
each amendment, with one-half hour 
controlled by each side, and 1 hour of 
debate on the bill. 

This proposal is being made with the 
approval of the distinguished minority 
leader, arid the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Goldwater], the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, and, I understand, with his col- 
leagues on that side of the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object — and I shall not 
object — in accordance with the. state- 
ment which I made a few moments ago, 
I shall offer an amendment to that bill 
to extend the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission. This is the first opportu- 
nity which will be offered to take such 
action. The limitation of time sug- 
gested is adequate to deal with the prob- 
lem, .and I therefore have no objection 
to the limitation. However, I would ob- 
ject to any provision of the unanimous- 
consent request relating to germaneness. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish the Sen- 
ator would reconsider his position. I 
assure the Senator that it is my intention 
to see. to it this month that an amend- 
ment to that effect is offered to a bill. 
However, in view of the importance of 
the school , measure, I believe it would 
be advisable for the Senator to consider 
postponing his action until later in the 
month. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be very glad to 
do so if the distinguished majority lead- 
er is able at this time to tell me some- 
thing more about his plans for action to 
extend the life of the Commission. If 
he is able to do so, I shall be happy to 
hear his statement. Perhaps he will wish 
to renew his request in a few moments. 


i 

I shall be glad to have ;him tell me about 
it off the record. 

Mr; MANSFIELD. No. It has been 
my intention to offer an amendment to 
an appropriate bill whifch would be forth- 
coming, at which time the matter in 
which the Senator from New York is so 
very much interested will at least be 
brought to the floor for consideration 
and debate until completion of action. 

Mr . KEATING. At that time, I would 
assume, the distinguished majority 
leader would not have jin mind any mo- 
tion, at least not emanating from the 
leadership, to table such an effort. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. KEATING. And that action will 
be taken prior to the end of this month? 

Mr . MANSFIELD, 'phat is my inten- 
tion. To the best of my ability, it will be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator will 
yield, I know that the pivil Rights Com- 
mission expires at the end of September. 
Therefore, action is imperative if the 
Commission is to be kept alive. I have 
discuss, ed this matter with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, and I 
fully concur in the sentiments expressed 
by the majority leader. I would be as 
helpful as possible in order to consum- 
mate the action, so that the life of the 
Commission will be continued. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate this as- 
surance; and on the basis of that assur- 
ance of the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader, I shall not offer the amend- 
ment to the bill which will be before the 
Senate on Thursday, and will not object 
to the unanimous- consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement re- 
duced to writing is as follows : 

U nanimous- Consent Agreement 

Ordered , That, effective on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1903, at the conclusion of routine 
morning buisness, the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill, H.R. 12, the Health 
Professions Educational ; Assistance Act of 
1963, and during its consideration debate on 
any amendment, motion^ or appeal, except a 
motion to lay on the tathe, shall be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of; any such amend- 
ment or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the 6vent the majority 
leader is in favor of any such amendment 
or motion, the time in J opposition thereto 
shall be controlled by the minority leader or 
some Senator designated: by him: Provided 
further „ That no amendment that is not ger- 
mane to the provisions of the said bill shall 
be received. 

Ordered further, That ion the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders : Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control! on the passage of 
the s:fld bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


f THE NUCLEAR TEsi BAN TREAT’S! 

The Senate, as in Committee of the® 
Whole, resumed the consideration of Ex- 
ecutive M <88th Cong., 1st sess.), the 
treaty banning nuclear weapon tests in 
the atmosphere, in outer space, and 
underwater. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further debate, I ask that the 
treaty be considered as having passed 
through the several parliamentary 
stages up to and including the presen- 
tation of the resolution of ratification. 

If I may explain, this means that this 
will preclude offering of amendments, 
but will make it possible to offer reserva- 
tions, which cannot be offered at this 
time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Merely to clarify 
the situation, a reservation that is off ered 
is not a reservation to the treaty itself, 
but is a reservation to the resolution. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To the resolution 
of ratification. It is necessary to go 
through this procedure before a reser- 
vation can be offered or considered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If a reservation 
is offered and is adopted, that reserva- 
tion applies to the resolution, not to the 
treaty itself. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It applies to the 
resolution of ratification. If it were 
adopted, it would be voted on, when 
the final vote came, with the reserva- 
tion included. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. But the reserva- 
tion would be included in the resolution, 
and not in the treaty. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true; but 
it would be a part of the treaty. This is 
the way it has long been done. The 
Senate is following the regular proce- 
dure as delineated by the Parliamen- 
tarian. Up to now it would not be in 
order to offer a reservation. If this pro- 
cedure is adopted, it will be in order to 
propose reservations to the resolution of 
ratification. Amendments could be of- 
fered up to the adoption of this pro- 
cedure now. If it is adopted, they w ould 
not be in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not intend to 
propose any reservations or amend- 
ments; but it seems to me that in con- 
nection with so vitally important a sub- 
ject as this, it might be well if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana would 
give notice that tomorrow he will pro- 
pose the unanimous -consent request, in 
order that the rights of all Senators may 
be protected. I have no actual knowl- 
edge, but I have heard over the radio 
that the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut said he desired to propose un- 
derstandings; and other Senators — I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Long] is one — have sug- 
gested that they intend to offer either 
reservations or amendments. 

So that all Senators might be put on 
notice, it seems to me that it would be 
well to have the. Senator from Montana 
state exactly the effect of the unani- 
mous-consent request he will suggest, 
and thus put the Senate on notice that 
he will propose it tomorrow at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour. I have no 
objection to his proposal, but I believe 
it would be fairer to offer it tomorrow^, 
in view of the rather sparse attendance 
of Senators at the present time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is perfectly 
agreeable to the leadership. I wish to 
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Inform the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia that a quorum cail was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of calling Senators 
to the Chamber. Since they did not ap- 
pear in large numbers, the leadership 
thought it well to ^proceed. 1 am de- 
lighted that the Senator from Geqrgia 
is present^. His observation is a good one, 
and his suggestion will be followed. 

On behalf of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader and myself, notice is given 
that tomorrow this proposal will be 
brought before the Senate for its con- 
sideration, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assure the Senator 
from Montana that I shall not interpose 
objection tomorrow. However, it seemed 
that a proposal of this kind might well 
be placed before the Senate by means 
of actual as well as constructive notice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I agree with the 
Senator from Geqrgia. That will be 
done. . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would it be pos- 
sible to place in the Record, if it has not 
already been done, a short memorandum 
explaining the differences between 
amendments, reservations, and under- 
standings? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I heartily subscribe to 
that suggestion of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I have 
been a Member of the Senate for some 
time, but I am not completely clear as 
to the differences between such propo- 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. These are proce- 
dures which perhaps are not completely 
clear in the memorandum, but it is the 
best we could do, 

Mr. DIR&SEN, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that thq memorandum be amplified 
a little, because the treaty is considered 
in Committee of the Whole. It is the 
only time under the Senate rules that 
that is done. Perhaps the rule itself 
ought to be quoted, and then it should be 
stated that when the proposed unani- 
mous consent request has been adopted, 
amendments will thereafter be pre- 
cluded, and the treaty will then be sub- 
ject to a reservation to the resolution of 
ratification. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
Mr. RUSSELL. That is an excellent 
suggestion. Senators will then know the 
path they are treading. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations issued such a memo- 
randum./ Unfortunately, I did not re- 
ceive a copy. Perhaps it was lost in the 
mail, because I feeljpertain one was sent 
to me. I wondered whether the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
would not place it in the Record, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I shall be glad to 
do so. * . . . ;. r ..... 

(Subsequently Mr. Fulbright submit- 
ted the following memorandum, which, 
without objection, was ordered to be 
printed at this point in the Record.) 

Committee qn Foreign Relations Staff 
Memorandum on t*ie Role of the Senate 
in' The ‘Treaty-Making Process 
Article II, section 2 , clause 2, of the U.S. 
Constitution states .„that the President 
“shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two -thirds of the Senators present 
concur,” 


In performing this function, the Senate 
has several options. Normally, the procedure 
for unconditional approval of a treaty Is by 
adoption of a resolution of advice and con- 
sent to ratification which, in the case of the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, would read as 
follows : 

“Be it resolved ( two-thirds of the Sen- 
ators present concurring therein ), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of the treaty banning nuclear weapon tests 
in the atmosphere, in outer space, and un- 
derwater, which was signed at Moscow on 
August 5, 1963, on behalf of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

The Senate may, however, reject a treaty 
In toto, or stipulate conditions in the form 
of amendments, reservations, understand- 
ings, declarations, statements, interpreta- 
tions, or statements in committee reports. 
For example, the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency was approved subject 
to an “interpretation and understanding.” 
In that case, so that no uncertainty would 
exist as to whether the United States might 
be obligated by some future amendment that 
the Senate saw fit to reject, the resolution 
of ratification was approved “subject to the 
interpretation and understanding, which is 
. hereby made a part and condition of the res- 
olution of ratification, that (1) any amend- 
ment to the statute shall be submitted' to 
the Senate for its advice and consent, as in 
the case of the statute iself, and (2) the 
United States will not remain a member of 
the Agency in the event of an amendment to 
the statute being adopted to which the Sen- 
ate by a formal vote shall refuse its advice 
and consent.” 

This “interpretation and understanding” 
in no way affected the international obliga- 
tion of the United States. It was, however, 
made a part of the operating instrument of 
ratification and Presidential proclamation 
and circulated to the oilier parties to the 
treaty with the following statement: “The 
Government of the United States of America 
considers that the above statement and un- 
derstanding pertains solely to U.S. constitu- 
tional procedures and is of purely domestic 
character.” 

The Senate also approved the NATO 
Status-of-Forces Agreement subject to an 
“understanding.” Article III of that agree- 
ment provided that under certain conditions 
members of a military force were to be ex- 
empt from passport and visa regulations, 
from immigration inspection, and from reg- 
ulations on the registration and control of 
aliens. The effect of article III on U.S. im- 
migration laws was not entirely clear, and in 
order to remove all doubt about the matter 
and to make sure that the United States 
could take appropriate measures to protect 
its security, the following language was made 
part of the resolution of ratification: 

“It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the agree- 
ment, that nothing in the agreement dimin- 
ishes, abridges, or alters the right of the 
United States of America to safeguard its 
own security by excluding or removing per- 
sons whose presence in the United States is 
deemed prejudicial to its safety or security 
and that no person whose presence in the 
United States is deemed prejudicial to its 
safety or security shall be permitted to enter 
or remain in the United States.” 

This “understanding” was also included in 
the instrument of ratification and the Pres- 
idential proclamation which was circulated 
to the other parties to the. agreement. Here 
again, however, it had no effect on t.he inter- 
national obligation of the United States, 

Another, and perhaps better known case 
involves the so-called Connally reservation 
to the compulsory Jurisdiction clause of the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 


tice. In that instance the Senate gave its 
advice and consent to the deposit by the 
President of a declaration under para- 
graph 2 of article 36 of the statute — the so- 
called optional clause. By accepting the 
optional clause, the United States agreed 
that in certain types of legal disputes it 
would recognize the compulsory Jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice. How- 
ever, In accepting that jurisdiction, the Sen- 
ate stated that it did not apply to matters 
essentially within the domestic Jurisdiction 
of the United States as determined by the 
United States. For technical reasons the 
Connally reservation is not viewed by all In- 
ternational lawyers as a true reservation; In 
fact, it was communicated to other parties 
and the obligation of other parties with re- 
spect to the United States is no greater than 
that assumed by the United States. 

As a practical matter. If the Senate at- 
taches a reservation to its resolution of ad- 
vice and consent, the inference is that the 
contractual relationship is being changed. 
However, If the Senate uses language of 
understanding, the implication (but not 
necessarily the fact) is that the contractual 
arrangement is not being changed. 

Irrespective of what term is used to de- 
scribe a condition imposed on a treaty, how- 
ever, the view of the U.S. Government is 
that the content or effect of the statement is 
of prime importance. If, despite the desig- 
nation, the executive branch believes that 
the condition has the actual character and 
effect of a reservation, it would be so treated 
and thus would open the treaty to further 
negotiations. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing extracts from a Department of State 
memorandum on the subject of “Depositary 
Practice in Relation to Reservations” which 
was submitted to the United Nations last 
year are relevant: 

“It is understood by the U.S. Govern- 
ment that the term ‘reservation’ means, ac- 
cording to general international usage, a 
formal declaration by a state, when sign- 
ing, ratifying, or adhering to a treaty, which 
modifies or limits the substantive effect of 
one or more of the treaty provisions as be- 
tween the reserving state and each of the 
other states parties to the treaty. A true 
reservation is a statement asserting specific 
conditions of a character which (if the re- 
serving state becomes a party to the treaty) 
effectively qualify or modify the application 
of the treaty in the relations between the 
reserving state and other states parties to 
t;he treaty. If the statement does not ef- 
fectually change in some way, either by ex- 
panding or diminishing the treaty provisions, 
the application of the treaty between the 
reserving state and other states parties 
thereto, then it is questionable whether 
it is a true reservation even though it may 
be designated a ‘reservation/ The terms ‘un- 
derstanding/ ‘declaration/ or ‘statement’ 
may be used to designate a statement which 
may or may not be a true reservation. More 
properly, ‘understanding’ is used to desig- 
nate a statement when it is not intended 
to modify or limit any of the provisions of 
the treaty in its international operation, but 
is intended merely to clarify or explain or 
to deal with some matter incidental to the 
operation of the treaty in a manner other 
than a substantive reservation. Sometimes 
an understanding is no more than a state- 
ment of policies or principles or perhaps an 
indication of internal procedures for carry- 
ing out provisions of the treaty. The terms 
‘declaration’ and ‘statement’ when used as 
the descriptive terms are used most often 
when it is considered essential or desirable 
to give notice of certain matters of policy 
or principle, but without any intention of 
derogating in any way from the substantive 
rights or obligations as stipulated in the 
treaty. As a general rule, it is considered 
necessary in the case of any Instrument of 
ratification, adherence, or acceptance em- 
bodying any of the above-mentioned types 
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<of statement, that the other state or states 
concerned be notified, thereof and be given 
an opportunity to comment. If the state- 
ment Is designated a ‘reservation’ but is not 
a true reservation, the notification to the 
other, state or states may be accompanied 
by ah explanatory statement designed to 
emphasize the fact that no actual modifica- 
tion or limitation of the treaty provisions is 
intended. 

• * * * * 

"The U.S. Government as depositary does 
not, as a rule, consider it appropriate for 
, reservations’ to be set forth merely in a let- 
ter or note accompanying an Instrument of 
ratification, acceptance, adherence, or ac- 
cession. If the instrument is to be quali- 
fied by a reservation, it is considered that 
the reservation should be embodied in the 
^instrument itself. A declaration, under- 
standing, or other statement not consti- 
tuting an actual reservation may, of course, 
be set forth in an accompanying letter or 
note, the text thereof then being notified 
to Interested states at the same time they 
are notified regarding the deposit of the 
formal instrument.” 

One of the most authoritative statements 
oh reservations appears in Charles Cheney 
Hyde’s book, “International Law.” Hyde 
states (vol. H, p. 1435) : “A reservation to ft 
treaty is a formal statement made by a pros- 
pective party for the purpose of creating 
a different relationship between that party 
and the other parties or prospective parties 
than would result Should the reserving state 
accept the arrangement without having made 
such a statement. A mere interpretative 
declaration made by a prospective party with- 
out such a design, and with a view merely to 
accentuate a common understanding, is not 
regarded as a reservation, unless another 
party or prospective party deems it to be 
productive of a different relationship between 
the state issuing the declaration and the 
oilier parties or prospective parties than 
would result were the declaration not made. 
In a word, whether an interpretative state- 
ment is to be regarded as a reservation and 
dealt with as such depends in practice upon 
the place which the states to which it is ad- 
dressed are disposed to assign to it.” 

AMENDMENTS 

* A distinction should be made between an 
amendment and a reservation. The dif- 
ference between the two Is that an amend- 
ment, if it is accepted by the President and 
the other party or parties to the treaty, 
changes it for all parties, whereas a reserva- 
tion limits only the obligation of the United 
States under the treaty, although a reserva- 
tion may, in fact, be of such significance as 
to lead other parties to file similar reserva- 
tions, to seek renegotiation of the treaty, or, 
indeed, to refuse to proceed with ratifica- 
tion. 

To put it another way, the distinctions be- 
tween the two “are not in the essential ob- 
jects sought, but in the form taken by the 
qualified assent and in the notice or action 
called for from the other party to the agree- 
ment. As the contrast is ordinarily drawn, 
an amendment to a treaty is a textual change 
in the instrument itself by way of an addi- 
tion, alteration, or excision; "It makes a part 
of the identical contract to which the two 
governments are to give their assent in the 
exchange of ratifications. A reservation, on 
the other hand, is an interpretation or con- 
struction placed upon some' portion of the 
Instrument by the Senate, to Indicate the 
understanding with which the United States 
enters into the agreement as to the obliga- 
tions which this country Is to assume.” 
(Haynes, “The Senate of the United States,” 
vol. H, pp. 617-18.) 

SUMMARY 

In summary, therefore, and in order of 
importance so far as the effect on other 
parties is concerned, the Senate might take 
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the following steps to ! make its views known 
or to qualify its consent to ratification of a 
treaty: 

1. The Senate may advise and consent to 
ra tifieation, but make Its views known in the 
committee report. This would have no more 
legal effect on the treaty than other nego- 
tiating background of than legislative his- 
tory has on public laws. 

2. The Senate may] include in its resolu- 
tion language expressing its understanding or 
interpretation. So l$ng as this language 
dees not substantively affect the terms or 
international obligations of the treaty, or 
relates solely to dotnostlc matters, there 
would be no legal effect on the treaty. Under 
existing practice, hdwever, the Executive 
would communicate skich understandings or 
interpretations to the other parties for such 
reaction as they may take. 

3. The Senate may: include in its resolu- 
tion language expressing its reservation. 
Normally reservation; language would in- 
volve some change in ‘the international obli- 
gations of the treaty and might affect its 
terms in such a significant manner as to re- 
quire the Executive: to communicate the 
terms of the reservation to other parties to 
the treaty, thus enabling them to take such 
action as they felt appropriate, including 
reservations of their jown or even refusal to 
proceed with the treaty. 

4. Finally, the Senate may amend the terms 
of the treaty itself. In this instance, there 
would be no questioin but that the treaty 
would need to be renegotiated. 

Committee procedure 

The Committee on foreign Relations trans- 
acts business by a majority vote of .a legal 
quorum (currently nine members) . Once a 
legal quorum is established, it is presumed 
to be present, and thereafter oral or written 
proxies are valid for [the purposes of voting. 
This procedure applies with respect to any 
treaty reservations qr amendments consid- 
ered by the committee. However, on the 
final question as to Whether the committee 
shall agree to report favorably a particular 
resolution of ratification, an actual physical 
quorum of nine mempbers must be present. 

Senate procedure 

The act of ratification for the United States 
is a Presidential act, put it may not be forth- 
coming unless the Senate has consented to it 
by the required two-thirds of the Senators 
present (which signifies two-thirds of a 
quorum), otherwise the consent rendered 
would not be that of [the Senate sus organized 
under the Constitution to do business (art. 
I, sec. 5, clause 1) . 

Insofar as Senate ^procedure is concerned, 
r ule XXXVII states, that when a treaty is 
reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Etelationg It shall, unless the Senate unani- 
mously otherwise directs, lie I day for con- 
sideration, Amendments or reservations are 
subject to approval jby a majority vote. 

An amendment pr reservation may. be 
modified before any action is taken on it. 
They are not, however, subject to modifica- 
tion after adoption; by the Senate. More- 
over, an amendment] or reservation which is 
substantially the same as one previously of- 
fered and rejected is; not in order. 

The decisions made must be reduced to the 
form of a resolution of ratification, with or 
without amendment^ or reservations, as the 
case may be, which must be proposed on a 
subsequent day, unless by unanimous con- 
sent the Senate determines otherwise. After 
the resolution of ratification is offered, 
smendments to the text of the treaty or the 
resolution of ratification are not in order. 

On the final question to advise and consent 
to the ratification in the form agreed to, the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting dhJill be necessary to de- 
termine it in the affirmative; but all other 
motions and questions upon a treaty shall be 
decided by a majority vote, except a motion 


to postpone indefinitely, which shall be de- 
cided by a vote of two-thirds. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
following statement has been prepared 
hy the Parliamentarian for guidance of 
the Senate during consideration of the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: 

Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
(Procedure under the rule) 

The treaty is in the Committee of the 
Whole and shall be proceeded with by arti- 
cles. This provision, however, may be 
waived by unanimous consen t, and thus per- 
mit an amendment to be offered to any part 
of the treaty, 

A majority vote is required for adoption 
of an amendment. 

A motion to table an amendment would 
be in order. 

Where there is no further debate or action 
to be taken in the Committee of the Whole, 
the proceedings are reported by the Pre- 
siding Officer to the Senate. If any amend- 
ment has been made, the Senate votes on 
concurrence therein. Further amendments 
are then in order. 

Reservations are not in order while the 
treaty is being considered in the Committee 
of the Whole or in the Senate. They should 
be offered to the resolution of ratification. 

When there is no further debate or 
amendment to be proposed, the next step 
would be the proposal of the resolution of 
ratification. It cannot, however, be proposed 
on that day except by unanimous consent. 
If any amendment has been made to the text 
of the treaty, it must be incorporated in the 
resolution of ratification. 

After the resolution of ratification has 
been proposed, no amendment is in order 
except by unanimous consent. Reserva- 
tions, however, are in order at that stage, and 
not before. 

The vote on the question of agreeing to 
the resolution of ratification or on a motion 
to postpone indefinitely requires a two-thirds 
vote for adoption. All other motions and 
questions upon a treaty shall be decided by 
a majority vote. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXjECTRIC EN- 
ERGY IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask that the Chair 
lay before the Senate a message from 
the House of Representatives on S. 1007. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Walters in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1007) to 
guarantee electric consumers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest first call on electric en- 
ergy generated at Federal hydroelectric 
plants in that region and to guarantee 
electric consumers in other regions 
reciprocal priority, and for other pur- 
poses, which were, on page 4, lines 9 and 
10, strike out “seven days” and Insert 
“sixty days,”; on page 4, line 17, strike 
out “seven days” and insert “sixty days”; 
on page 6, line 2, strike out “forty-eight 
months” and insert “sixty months,”; on 
page 7, line 25, strike out “section 8” and 
insert “section 9”; on page 8, line 10, 
strike out ‘‘section 8” and insert “sec- 
tion 9”; on page 8, after line 19, insert: 

Sec. 8. No electric transmission lines or 
facilities shall be constructed outside the 
Pacific Northwest by any Federal agency for 
the purpose of transmitting electric energy 
for sale or exchange pursuant to this Act 
except those lines and facilities hereafter 
specifically authorized by the Congress. 
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ance. Th^ President can make ^com- 
mendation?; but Jn order , to m^totain 
the facilities on Jojinston Island ^Con- 
gress niu^t Appropriate the money; and if 
we do not do it, it is our fault! If the 
laboratories are to^be maintained, ^Con- 
gress must/ providp the money. ” If we 
are to cqpjjuct upi|er ground tests, Con- 
gress must ‘ appropriate the money. If 
we do not do it, it will be our fault. 

Talk to the. effect that u we.wantjthese 
safeguards’' dresses the treaty. It may 
be the ribbon on tip. package, but it has 
nothing to do witH the substance, of the 
package . Whether or not safeguards are 
provided is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress; arid if the Senator from Iowa will 
stand with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land and the Senator from Minnesota in 
seeing to it that we do the necessary 
things, the Senator will have the assur- 
ances he wants/* There are certain 
things that can be done in the atmos- 
phere that cannot be done underground. 
What can be done underground is lim- 
ited, ■ 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PAS TORE, I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. That is exactly the 
point of what the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humphrey] said about how 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the military 
officials argued about the limitations of 
the treaty. 

It is not so much a question of cutting 
down on the number of tests. It is a 
case of quality. Those who are con- 
cerned about eliminating testing in the 
atmosphere are concerned about the fact 
that we cannot have the same, quality of 
testing underground as in the atmos- 
phere. _ . 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true. Not.one 
official in the Military Establishment 
who appeared before our committee — 
ahd if I asked the question of one wit- 
ness, I asked it of at least six— would 
say that the balance of power is not in 
our favor but in favor of the Russians. 
They all agreed that. .the balance of pow- 
er was in our favor. 

If that is the case, if the balance of 
power is in our favor, and if we can bring 
to an end this madness, what is wrong 
with that? America does not want to 
make a hundred megaton bomb, I do 
not know wlx.at we would want to blow 
up with a 10Q megaton bomb. I am told 
that one 20 megaton bomb is the equiva- 
lent of the, amount of TNT that can be 
put in a freight train stretching from 
the east coast to the west coast. One 
20 -megaton bomb represents six times 
the explosive force Qf all of the explo- 
sives used in WorldWar II. 

People talk about a 100 megaton bomb. 
What do they want to blow up? Do they 
want to blow up the entire world? 
America does not want that kind of 
bomb. w ^ . 

Mr. McNamara, when he appeared be- 
••• ,said that we have 

make aiOO-megaton bomb. 

It is true. Jhat in the atmosphere it 
would be possible to achieve it. How- 
A ever, we can make a„ 60 -megaton bomb 
now, with th ) knowledge that we possess. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Without testing/ 

Mr.. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. PASTORE. When I am through, 
I wi"“ yield. I thought I was going along 
pretty well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator was 
going along very well. 

Mr. PASTORE. If we test under- 
ground, we cannot go very far before 
the debris begins to get out of our ter- 
ritorial boundaries, and that is not per- 
mitted under the treaty. Once that hap- 
pens, we are becoming too big from the 
standpoint of the bomb. The treaty 
prohibits such a procedure. We are lim- 
ited. 

If any Senator for any reason thinks 
Eisenhower sold out to Khrushchev 
when, in 1959, he made the same pro- 
posal that is now before us, or if any 
Senator believes that John Kennedy -is 
selling out to the enemy because he is 
in favor of the treaty that Senator 
should in full conscience and on his re- 
sponsibility vote for the rejection of the 
treaty. 

However, let me say to Senators who 
would reject the treaty that under our 
constitutional process a two-thirds af- 
firmative vote is required. 

This treaty was initiated by two ad- 
ministrations, a Republican administra- 
tion and a Democratic administration. 
This is a treaty that we have been trying 
to get for years. It all began on April 
13, 1959, when President Eisenhower 
made his suggestion. I am saying to 
those who are inclined to have doubts 
about the treaty that they have a doubie 
responsibility, because every vote that 
they cast counts for two votes. We need 
two votes in the affirmative to block one 
vote in the negative. 

I do not like to imagine where we 
would begin all over again, if this treaty 
is rejected. We have been trying to get 
it since 1959. Every time Khrushchev 
said, “No.” All we said was, “Will you 
talk again? Can we resume the talks?” 

Khrushchev did not ask that the talks 
be resumed. We asked that the talks 
be resumed. This is our treaty. This 
is America’s treaty. This is not Rus- 
sia’s treaty. If the Russians think it is 
of advantage to them, let them think so. 
What their motives are is of no concern 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. All 
I know is that this treaty is good for me. 
This treaty is good for my family. This 
treaty is good for my country. This 
treaty is good for the peace of the world. 
This is the reason why one should be in 
favor of it. If anyone does not believe 
it, he should vote against it. 

However, let no one forget that the 
President of the United State is exhort- 
ing the Senate. He needs a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate. That is not easy to 
obtain always. There is talk about ma- 
jority rule. We had best realize that 
every vote that is cast against it is the 
vote of two Senators under our demo- 
cratic process in the Senate. 

I say to those who have doubts about 
the treaty that I want them to open their 
hearts and look into their consciences. 

I want them to realize what they might 
be doing. If by their vote they destroy 
and kill the treaty, in all sincerity— in 
all reverence, I say God help us; God 
help us. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that the 
remarks of . ^eri^tor 


from Rhode Island are of such quality 
and importance that they should stand 
on their own. For the moment I shall 
not yield for further inquiry. 

Mr. CARLSON. Will the Sentor yield 
on the particular point under discussion? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the point of 
testing and its alleged contribution to 
the spread of the arms race? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator on that point. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the courtesy of the Senator from 
Minnesota. I refer to the point which 
was opened up when the Senator from 
Iowa referred to the reduction of arma- 
ments under the treaty, and when the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
made the statement that there was hope 
in the treaty. It is important that the 
Record in the Senate, from a historical 
standpoint, be complete, and therefore I 
refer Senators to the statement of Sec- 
retary Rusk at page 29 of the hearings. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
read it? 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] was asking 
questions of the Secretary of State, as 
follows : 

Senator Sparkman. And is there any pro- 
vision in this treaty for the reduction of 
arms or armaments in any way? 

Secretary Rusk. This treaty itself does not 
reduce weapons in being or prevent their 
further production. 

This treaty is aimed only at the question 
of nuclear explosions. I regret myself that 
it has not been possible to make greater 
headway in some actual physical disarma- 
ment measures consistant with our own se- 
curity. 

But this treaty is not a step in that direc- 
tion— this treaty is not itself dealing with 
that problem. It may turn out to be one 
small step that opens up some possibilities in 
this field but that has not yet become an- 
parent. * 

Senator Sparkman. It is a treaty of hope so 
far as that is concerned. 

Secretary Rusk. So far as actual disarma- 
ment is concerned, it is a treaty of hope. It 
is a treaty of fact insofar as explosions in 
those three environments are concerned. 

I thought the reference to hope should 
be m the Record, from the standpoint of 
history. It was a hope. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kansas for his contribution to 
the colloquy. It is pertinent to the dis- 
cussion. The point needs to be empha- 
sized again and again that the responsi- 
ble officers of the Government have not 
attempted to oversell the treaty. The 
President, in his message to the Senate 
had this to say: x 

This treaty advances, though it does not 
assure, world peace; and it will inhibit, 
though it does not prohibit, the nuclear arms 
race. 

Then he went on to say: 

This treaty will curb the pollution of our 
atmosphere. While it does not assure the 
world that it will be forever free from the 
fears and dangers of radioactive fallout from 
atmospheric tests, it will greatly reduce the 
numbers and dangers of such tests. 

I believe it is fair to say that, from 
the President on down through all the 
echelons of Government, those who have 
been advocating the treaty have at- 
tempted to caution , everyone as to its 
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limits, as well as stating its assets. A 
factual, fair, and open presentation has 
been made. „ , 

No one can say what the future will 
offer. No one can say whether the treaty 
will work. The future is in the hands 
of men who make decisions daily and 
who may govern nations in the days to 

come. • 

As has been said, the treaty represents 
a significant step, small though it may 
be, and, as the Senator from Kansas has 
so well pointed out once again, it repre- 
sents a hope that mankind can reduce 
the arms race, a hope that mankind may 
be more rational, a hope that mankind 
may find some understandings and 
agreements that will lessen international 
tensions. 

Whether or not these hopes will be 
realized, only God can say. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield. 
Mr. MILLER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota . At the 
time when I raised the Question about 
the arms race, I did not realize we would 
get as far afield as we did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But it was in- 
teresting. 

Mr. MILLER. I concur in the state- 
ments made by the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island; and it might be well 
just to make a few replies for the record. 
We were asked whether anyone believes 
that the present President of the United 
States, or former President Eisenhower 
was selling out the United States. 

I hope the Senator from Minnesota 
will make clear, on behalf of all who are 
in favor of the treaty — and I know he 
is in favor of it, and I hope any Senator 
on the other side who has already com- 
mitted himself as being against the 
treaty will also make very clear, that 
if there is any one thing on which all 
agree, it is that no one has any monopoly 
on patriotism or on devotion to world 
peace or on integrity. Certainly both 
the most violent opponent, and the most 
violent proponent share those charac- 
teristics. So I do not believe we should 
even ask whether anyone is question- 
ing any Senator’s integrity or his desire 
for peace or his patriotism. On this 
treaty there will be honest differences of 
conscientious opinion based upon judg- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Iowa knows that I fully agree with his 
statement. At the beginning of my re- 
marks I said that any differences Sen- 
ators may have are not related to our 
motives or our motivations. 

We have sworn to uphold, preserve, 
defend, and to protect the Constitution. 
We have our constitutional responsibili- 
ties. If Senators were not to be per- 
mitted to express freely and openly their 
points of view on this treaty, the Con- 
stitution would never have required the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Noth- 
ing in the Constitution indicates that 
a Senator is not patriotic if he disagrees 
with the President. The President, 
being human; is of course, subject to 
error and to miscalculation. I am sure 
every President of the United States does 
the very best he can — within his ability, 


his experience, and his knowledge — for 
this country. Senators have both the 
privilege and the responsibility to ex- 
amine carefully into every aspect of all 
proposed legislation and all proposals of 
the Executive, including every treaty that 
is sent to us. Therefore, rather than be 
critical of Senators who may wish to 
examine the treaty at some length, I 
say more power to them, because that 
process gives us an opportunity to have 
a thoughtful and responsible debate on 
this part of our foreign policy. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The other point is that great emphasis 
has been laid by some on the fact that 
the treaty is substantially the same as 
the treaty advanced by President Eisen- 
hower, and by President Kennedy earlier 
in Ids term. Therefore, I suppose, the 
inference is that there is no reason why 
it should not be approved by the Senate 
today. I believe it should be pointed out 
that— granted that all these treaties 
are about the same— changes have oc- 
curred since the treaty was first pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower, and since 
President Kennedy later proposed it — in 
1961, 1 believe. 

For example, a massive series of at- 
mospheric tests was blade by the Soviet 
Union in 1961. From them, they could 
have obtained information — and we have 
had testimony on this point— which 
might have an impact on the security of 
the United States. So the facts and cir- 
cumstances have changed. 

There has also been the Cuban con- 
frontation, in which the Soviet Union 
had covertly put intermediate range bal- 
listic missiles into Cuba; and on that 
point Gromyko lied in his teeth to the 
President of the United States. Khru- 
shchev said he would take the Soviet 
troops out of Cuba, but he reneged on 
that. Khrushchev ajso agreed to on-site 
inspections in Cuba, but he also reneged 
on that. So a few rather significant 
changes have taken place since this 
treaty first was proposed. Therefore, I 
believe we should evaluate the treaty in 
line 'with these changes, as well as in line 
with the fact that Presidents of both 
parties proposed sufch a treaty before 
these changes occurred. 

T believe perhaps the final point should 
be made that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, I have not he^rd any Member of 
the Senate indicate a partisan attitude 
on this matter. As a matter of fact, I 
wish, we could act as the Committee 
of the Whole for the duration of this de- 
bate, and entirely ignore our respective 
party labels, because the treaty is com- 
pletely outside the arena of partisan 
politics. 

I know the Senator from Minnesota 
thoroughly agrees with me — as he did 
earlier — that the treaty is not a partisan 
matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to 
raise — again — the question of partisan 
politics is really to set up another straw- 
man. Everyone knows the treaty is not 
a partisan matter. The distinguished 
minority leader [MV. Dirksen] is being 
exceedingly helpful* brave, and forth- 
right in connection with our considera- 
tion of the treaty, i 


I have repeatedly made clear, as have 
all other Senators, that this is not a par- 
tisan debate. Mr. President, the Senate 
does not advise and consent to treaties, 
under the constitutional provision, on a 
partisan basis. The Senate does so on 
the basis of the responsible position which 
U.S. Senators hold. However, if there 
need be further disavowal of any parti- 
sanship in connection with our consid- 
eration of the treaty, again I disavow it. 
We realize that on both sides of the aisle 
there are Senators who favor the treaty 
and Senators who oppose it. So, Mr. 
President, we can now settle, once and 
for all, any question about a partisan 
nature of this debate, by stating that the 
treaty is not in the slightest respect a 
partisan matter. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
order that the record may be adequate 
and explicit with reference to the posi- 
tion of the former President of the 
United States on the subject of a nuclear 
test ban, I invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to the exhibits on pages 278 and 279 
of the hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations relating to Executive 
M, 88th Congress, 1st session. 

First is the full text of President Ei- 
senhower’s April 13 letter to Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev on a suspension of 
the testing of nuclear weapons, from Au- 
gusta, Ga„ under the date of April 20, 
1959. 

Second is the text of President Eisen- 
hower’s letter to Khrushchev dated 
Washington, May 1, which was released 
from Denver, Colo., on May 16. I be- 
lieve those two letters will clarify any 
differences that there may have been be- 
tween the proposal before the Senate 
and those advanced by the former Presi- 
dent of the United States. I should like 
to make clear that the former President 
was seeking, with all the Influence and 
power at his command, to negotiate, first, 
a nuclear test ban treaty of a compre- 
hensive nature, and, second, one of a 
limited nature. In his letter of May 5, 
1959, speaking to Khrushchev, .President 
Eisenhower said — 

I would again propose that toward this 
end we take now the first and readily attain- 
able step of an agreed suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests in the atmosphere here up to 
the greatest height to which effective con- 
trols can under present circumstances be 
extended. 

In his letter of April 13, the former 
President of the United States said: 

The United States strongly seeks a lasting 
agreement for the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests. We believe that this would 
be an important step toward reduction of in- 
ternational tensions and would open the way 
to further agreement on substantial meas- 
ures of disarmament. 

The full text ot the letter outlines the 
details of President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posals. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the letters of President Eisen- 
hower be printed at this point in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 
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Eisenhower Letter.^ on Nuclear Te^T Ban 

Augusta, Ga., April 20, 1959.— Following 
is the text of President Eisenhower’s April 
13 letter to premier Nikita S. Khrushchev on 
a suspension of tests of nuclear weapons: 

“Dear Mr, chairman; Today the Geneva 
negotiations for the,, discontinuance of nu- 
clear weapons teste are resuming. During the 
recess I hay£ considered where we stood in 
these negotiations and what the prospects 
are for the successful conclusion which I 
earnestly desire. I have also talked with 
Prime Minister Macpiillan, who reported to 
me of his frank discussions on this matter 
with you. 

‘♦The United States, strongly seeks a lasting 
agreement for the discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests. We believe that this would 
be an important step toward reduction of 
international tensions and would open the 
• way to further agreement on substantial 
measures of disarmament. 

‘ Such .an agreement must, however, be 
subject to fully effective safeguards to insure 
- the security interests of all parties, and we 
believe that present proposals of the Soviet 
^pipn^faU v sb 9 rt providing assurance of 
the type of effective control in which all 
parties can have confidence; therefore, no 
basis for agreement is now in sight. 

“In my view, these negotiations must not 
be permitted completely to fail. If indeed 
the Soviet Union insists on the veto on the 
activities of the control system, 
with regard to possible underground detona- 
tions, I believe that there is a way in which 
we can hold fast to the progress already made 
in these negotiations and no longer delay in 
into effect the initial agreements 
which are within our grasp. Could we not, 
Mr, Chairwian, put the agreement into effect 
in phases beginning with a prohibition of 
nuclear weapons teste in the atmosphere? 

A simplified, control system for atmospheric 
tests up to 50 kilometers could be readily de- 
rived from the Geneva experts’ report, and 
Would npt require the automatic onsite in- 
' spection which created the major stumbling- 
block in the negotiations so far. 

"My representative is putting forward this 
suggestion in Geneva., today. I urge your 
serious consideration of this possible course 
of action. If you are prepared to change 
y°V r present position on the veto, on pro- 
cedures for . onsite inspection and on early, 
discussion o| concrete measured for high -al- 
titude detection, we can 0 f course proceed 
promptly in the hope of concluding the ne- 
gotiation of a comprehensive agreement for 
suspension of nuclear weapons tests. If you 
are not yet ready to go this far, then I pro- 
pose that we take the first and readily at- 
tainable step of an agreed suspension of nu- 
clear weapon tests in the atmosphere up to 
50 kilometers while the political and ’tech- 
nical problems associated with control of un- 
derground and outer space tests are being 
resolved. If we could agree to such initial 
Implementation of the firs^-aud I might 
add the most important — phase of a test 
suspension agreement, our negotiators could 
continue to explore with new hope the po- 
litical and technical problems involved in 
extending the agreement as quickly as pos- 
sible to cover all nuclear weapons testing. 
Meanwhile, fear of unrestricted resumption 
wea P° n ® testing with attendant 
additions to levels of radioactivity, would be 
allayed, and, we would-be gaining practical 
experience and confidence in the operation 
°^ ff an international control system. 

“I trust that one of these paths to agree- 
u&ent wUl PSHhniend.. itself to you and permit 
the resuming negotiations to make a. far- 
reaching response to the hopes of mankind 
“Sincerely, 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower." 


The Text of the President’s Letter to 
Khrushchev 

Denver, May 16.— The text of President 
Eisenhower’s letter to Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, dated from Washington Mav 5 
follows: 

“Dear Mr. Chairman: I have your reply to 
my communication of April 13 in which I 
suggested ways in which we might move 
more rapidly toward the achievement for 
the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests 
under adequately safeguarded conditions. I 
do not disagree with your statement of the 
need to conclude a treaty which would pro- 
vide for the cessation of all types of nuclear 
weapons tests in the air, on the ground 
underwater, and at high altitudes. This is 
the objective I proposed last August, which 
my representatives at Geneva have sought 
since the beginning of negotiations there 
and which in my most recent letter I re- 
affirmed as the goal of the United States. 
I sincerely hope that your affirmation of this 
objective will prove to me that you would 
now be willing to accept the essential ele- 
ments of control which would make this 
possible. 

“You refer to the possibility mentioned 
by Prime Minister Macmillan for carrying 
out each year a certain number of previ- 
ously determined inspections. I have also 
been informed that your representative at 
the Geneva Conference has formally pro- 
posed that agreement be reached on the 
carrying out annually of a predetermined 
number of inspections both on the territory 
of the Soviet Union and on the territories 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and their possessions. In keeping with our 
desire to consider all possible approaches 
which could lead to agreement for discontin- 
uance of nuclear weapons tests with effec- 
tive control, the United States is prepared to 
explore this proposal through our repre- 
sentatives in the negotiations at Geneva. 

In particular, it will be necessary to ex- 
plore the views of the Soviet Government on 
the voting arrangements under which this 
and other essential elements of control will 
be carried out, the criteria which will afford 
the basis for inspection and the arrange- 
ments which you would be prepared to ac- 
cept to assure timely access to the site of 
unidentified events that could be suspected 
of being nuclear explosions. It will be 
necessary to know, also, the scientific basis 
upon which such number of inspections 
would be determined and how it would be 
related to the detection capabilities of the 
control system. 

“I have noted your understanding that 
these inspections would not be numerous. 
The United States has not envisaged an un- 
limited number of inspections but adheres 
to the concept that the number should be 
In appropriate relations to scientific facts 
and detection capabilities. 

“As I stated in my last communication, if 
you are prepared to change your present 
position on the veto on procedures for on- 
site inspection, and on early discussions of 
concrete measures for high-altitude inspec- 
tion, we can proceed promptly in the hope 
of concluding the negotiation of a compre- 
hensive agreement for suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests. I hope that your position on 
these basic issues will change sufficiently to 
make this possible. 

There are reports that your representa- 
tive in Geneva has given some reason for 
thinking the Soviet Government may be pre- 
pared to modify its appfbach regarding these 
questions. If this should prove not to be the 
case, however, I could not accept a situation 
in which we would do nothing. * 

“In that event I would wish to urge your 
renewed consideration of my alternative pro- 
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posal. It is that, starting now, we register 
and put into effect agreements looking to- 
ward the permanent discontinuance -of all 
nuclear weapons tests in phases, expanding 
the agreement as rapidly as corresponding 
measures of control can be incorporated in 
the treaty. 

“I would again propose that toward this 
end we take now the first and readily attain- 
able step of an agreed suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests in the atmosphere here up to 
the greatest height to which effective con- 
trols can under present circumstances be ex- 
tended. In my communication of April 13 
I suggested that the first phase of such an 
agreeemnt should extend to the altitude for 
which controls were agreed upon by the Ge- 
neva Conferences. We would welcome dis- 
cussions of the feasibility of the present time 
of extending the first phase atmospheric 
agreement to higher altitudes and our repre- 
sentatives in the present negotiations at Ge- 
neva are prepared to discuss the technical 
means for controlling such an agreement. 

“It is precisely because of my deep desire 
for a complete discontinuance of nuclear 
weapons tests that I urge again that you ei- 
ther accept the measure of control that will 
make such an agreement possible now or, as 
a minimum, that you join now in the first 
step toward this end which is within our 
reach. Such a step would assure that no 
setting up the elements 
of the system already substantially agreed 
and in stopping all tests that can be brought 
under control. While this is being done our 
negotiators would continue to explore the 
problems involved in extending the agree- 
ment to other weapons tests as quickly as 
adequate controls can be devised and agreed 
upon. ' 

“Sincerely, 

“Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Those of us who have 
followed this subject for years well re- 
member the efforts of President Eisen- 
hower in trying to obtain some sort of 
treaty in regard to testing. At present 
many people are writing to me and ask- 
ing questions. One of the questions fre- 
quently asked is as follows: “How does it 
happen that Mr. Khrushchev would not 
agree to a treaty in 1958 and 1959, and 
now he seems to be enthusiastic about 
a treaty?” 

It would be helpful if the Senator 
could give me some enlightment on that 
point, so that at least I can answer my 
mail. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. He has placed far too 
much confidence in me, although his 
flattery makes me feel very well. I shall 
discuss what I believe are some of the 
motivations, as I see them, of the Soviet 
Union for being willing to sign the treaty. 

I note again the testimony of Dr. York, 
who, by the way, is considered one of the 
outstanding scientists. All during the 
1940 *s and during the administration of 
President Eisenhower he made and con- 
tinues to make a great contribution to 
his country. 

The thrust of Dr. York’s testimony was 
to the effect that while we may be able 
to build bigger bombs and more weapons, 
and to increase our military strength, we 
do not necessarily Increase our security. 
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For example, during the late 1940’s, when 
we had a monopoly on atomic weapons, 
and during the 1950’s, when we were far 
out in atomic weapons, we saw the gap of 
our security being closed even as we 
stepped up our pace to improve our 
atomic weaponry. In other words, even 
as we stepped up our efforts, the Russians 
were stepping up their efforts. While we 
were building bigger bombs, going away 
from the kiloton range in fissionable ma- 
terial to the megaton range in fusion 
bombs, and acquiring hundreds and 
thousands of such weapons, supposedly 
giving us unbelievable power — and they 
do give us unbelievable power— our se- 
curity has not increased in direct pro- 
portion to the weight of the bombs or 
the yield of the bombs. We were much 
stronger in the 1950's vis-a-vis the Soviet- 
Union than we are today even though 
we have a great arsenal of weapons. 

I believe the Soviets may very well 
have come to the conclusion that they 
have enough weapons adequately to de- 
fend themselves, just as I hope we have 
come to the conclusion that we, too, have 
enough weapons adequately to defend 
ourselves. Possibly that within itself is 
one of the reasons why the Soviets have 
given favorable consideration to the 
treaty. But that is a subject I shall dis- 
cuss in more detail later . 

What I am most impressed about from 
the testimony — and it is a large volume 
of testimony— is the fact that, with few 
exceptions, the witnesses who appeared 
before the committee supported the 
treaty. They supported the treaty re- 
gardless of their politics, their occupa- 
tion, or their profession. Some were in 
opposition. Those few in opposition were 
given a full hearing. But those who were 
in opposition were, to my mind, fully 
refuted by those who supported the 
treaty. There was excellent testimony 
from many scientists. I think it could 
be said that if one were in a court of 
law, he would judge from the evidence 
that was placed before the committee 
that the overwhelming burden and 
weight of the evidence was in support 
of the treaty and not opposed to it. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
made a very fine point relative to the 
preponderance of the evidence. In effect, 
he said that the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of the evidence was in support 
of the treaty. That was true from the 
scientific level, the military level, and the 
public level, was it not? . 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We hear a great 
deal of talk about our military being op- 
posed to the treaty. Is It not true that 
the overwhelming evidence of the mili- 
tary supported the treaty? Under our 
system of government, the military lead- 
ership is the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Did they not testify that 
they participated in the negotiations, 
that they helped to write the instructions 
that Mr. Harriman carried to Moscow 
with him, that they were kept advised 


of the wording of the treaty as it devel- 
oped, and that they approved it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. The Senator may 
well recall the testimony of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, General 
Shoup, who testified that he was kept 
fully apprised of the negotiations, even 
up to the very time that the initialling of 
the document took place. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
put into the Record, some of the docu- 
ments relating to the proposal by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower showing the similarity 
of the proposal of President Eisenhower 
to that of President Kennedy. Does not 
the Senator also recall the testimony of 
Dr. Kistiakowsky? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I recall, he was 
President Eisenhower’s consultant. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He was his science 

adviser. , 

Mr. SPARKMAN; Dr. Kistiakowsky 
testified that he v?as present in 1959 
when the treaty was submitted, and that 
there was practically no difference be- 
tween the effect of that proposal and the 
present proposal. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. Again I believe these references 
help to document the record that those 
olfieials who have had the responsibility 
for the security of our country and the 
direction of our foreign policy have fully 
supported the type of proposal and the 
objectives of the proposal in the treaty 
that is now before the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The testimony by 
Dr. Kistiakowsky may be found begin- 
ning on page 852 of the hearings. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. President, what all of this leads 
tip to is the fact that those individuals 
who either are now or have been pri- 
marily responsible for the military secu- 
iltey of the United States have testified 
in support of ratification. 

'The doubts have been weighed and 
evaluated by those individuals. What 
doubts they have had have been recon- 
ciled in behalf of the treaty, because the 
advantages of the treaty to our country 
outweigh what they consider to be its 
limitations. 

The individuals to whom I have re- 
ferred include, among others, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the present and former Director of De- 
fense Research, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
the former science adviser to President 
Eisenhower. . 

Let us be perfectly clear about their 
testimony. 

I have said in this debate that I wanted 
my remarks to 1^ prudent; and I trust 
responsible, to the point, and conserva- 
tive in terms of their implications relat- 
ing to the meaning of this treaty. 

Not one of the witnesses said there 
were no risks involved in ratifying the 
treaty. But each one did say these risks 
were far less than those encountered by 
not ratifying it. Every Senator knows 


that others testified in opposition to the 
treaty. But it is incontestible that those 
scientists, Government officials, ancl mili- 
tary officers supporting the treaty were 
precisely those with access to the latest 
and most comprehensive intelligence and 
scientific data on which to reach the 
most balanced conclusion. 

That is an important statement, be- 
cause some of the testimony in opposi- 
tion to the treaty was not based upon the 
latest intelligence information. This 
point has not been fully made. The wit- 
nesses who supported the treaty who 
came from the scientific community and 
from the military in the months of Sep- 
tember and August, 1963 — had full access 
to the latest intelligence and scientific 
data. At least one or more of the wit- 
nesses in opposition did not. 

I have gone through the testimony. 
First, I was a participant in the hear- 
ings. I attended most of the hearings, 
although there were some I could not 
attend. I have gone through every page 
of this document which comprises the 
hearings, a copy of which is before each 
Senator. I have studied this volume of 
hearings. I can say, in all good con- 
science, that this testimony should set 
aside any honest concern any conscien- 
tious Senator feels with regard to the 
military security of this Nation, insofar 
as the impact of the treaty is concerned. 

On the basis of this testimony, I have 
no reasonable basis for concluding that 
ratification of this treaty would expose 
the United States to unacceptable mili- 
tary risks. # 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is a theme 
which has been consistently voiced by 
critics of the treaty. It was voiced re- 
cently by a Wisconsin newspaper, which 
also carried an excellent article by the 
Senator from Minnesota defending the 
treaty. On the basis of that theme the 
Wisconsin newspaper has taken a posi- 
tion against ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was not very per- 
suasive, then, was I? 

Mr PROXMIRE. This is, of course, an 
issue as to which there are many reasons 
for taking a position. 

I know the Senator will deal wivh the 
theme in his speech, or perhaps he has 
already dealt with it. He is an expert 
on the subject. The theme to which I 
refer is the argument that the Russians 
cannot be trusted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The editorial finally 
concluded that the United States should 
not adopt or ratify the treaty because 
the Russians could not be trusted. 

In the article written by the Senator 
from Minnesota, the Senator said that 
this was irrelevant. The treaty is not 
based on trust, as I understand, but is 
based on our monitoring devices and our 
capacity to detect any test conducted 
by the Russians. 

Is it not true, however, that it would 
be possible for the Russians to engage in 
subkiloton testing, testing of weapons of 
less than 1 kiloton, in the atmosphere? 
Could they not engage in sarnie tests 
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which might be useful to them which we 
could nojf .detept?,. 

Mr, HUMPHREY, That is a possibil- 
ity was testimony concerning 

this by the scientists— not by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota LMr. Humphrey], 
but by men w^o Jaave developed the 
weapons now in our nuclear arsenal. 
They are. the most able atomic scientists 
ih the world, The testimony was to the 
effect that such clandestine tests, if un- 
dertaken by the Soyiet Union— at great 
risk, I add, of being caught— would allow 
little or no military advantage to them. 
That is what, they said— “little or no mili- 
tary advantage to them.” 

X was going into a discussion of that 
point in my prepared statement today. 

I will say now that we do not base the 
treaty on f&ith, hope, and charity. The 
treaty is not based upon any great love 
for or, respect for the officials of the So- 
viet Union, The treaty is not basec^upon 
any regard for their veracity or for their 
record of fulfillment of treaty obliga- 
tions. 

-The treaty is based upon what we con- 
be mutual advantages to the 
United States, to the Soviet Union, to the 
United Kingdom, and to other signatory 
nations. ^ ' 

Any treaty which does not offer ad- 
va ^ g £ s i® seldom kept. Seldom is it 
worth the paper it is written on. A na- 
tion does not sign a treaty merely for 
ah exercise in penmanship, a nation 
signs a treaty because it seems to have 
something within its context which is to 
its advantage, or meets some of the na- 
tion s needs. 

Furthermore, the detection, identifi- 
cation, and monitoring in respect to the 
treaty, relating to nuclear explosions, is 
*5, hone, by an international 
We wiil not re *y upon the So- 
viet Uniop. We will not give the Soviet 
Veto We will rely upon our 
^ stem of verification, 
identification, and monitoring. We have 
spent hundreds of millons of dollars to 
develop such a system, and" it is a good 
system. Every Senator knows it is a 
good system. v 

Those of us who have seen the reports 
fvnm tl he A ^ to ih ic Energy Commission, 
For <^ and from the Cen- 
^elhgence Agency with regard to 
* ests get those reports as the re- 
SP monitoring, identification, 
ahd verification system. This is the 
+£w o Wa f , we ,_ can know how many tests 
H S ?vJ e ^ have conducted. We seem 
to be fairly sure as to how many weap- 
nS S i° r ^ v ^ ce ? ^hey have exploded or set 
mLi ■ • atmosphere, under ground, 
under water, or in outer space. Why are 
we sure about these things? Because we 
^deveoped a system which is a rel? 
sonably reliable one. 

would say it Is absolutely per- 
2£ CQU F e ’ that would be ridicu- 
lous. There is not a man in America 

door and ^ he Can waIk out Of a 
he°can n< ^ ^ Safe ’ But tbe odds are that 

„,,^ h ^ c j s no guarantee that everything 
..A**. Perfect. Those who want that 
kind of guarantee are In the wrong en- 

2f rs h ! hey • h »“ * ■» 
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pr OXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct in that regard. Risks 
are involved, no matter what course we 
follow. There are terrible risks of nu- 
c ear accident or catastrophe of some 
kind if there is not at least some begin- 
ning toward control. 

What I should like to ask the Senator 
relates to trying to assess the risks in- 
volved under this particular treaty. I 
understand, for example, that there are 
three possibie ways under this treaty in 
which the Soviet Union, allegedly, could 
test. In the atmosphere without being 
detected. These illegal tests might 
give the Soviet Union an opportunity to 
advance its art, to advance its knowl- 
edge, and advance Its military capabil- 
ity , as compared to ours. 

they could test out subkiloton 
explosions and antimissile systems to the 
extent of determining how a nuclear ex- 
pl ?®£ n *. ? v l n a subkil °t°n explosion, 
our capabilit y to determine 
“coming missiles. It was as- 
ffled ttiat we have not conducted those 

lhced 40 thC extent that we would have 

HUMPHREY. It depends on who 
smd we have not conducted these tests 
to the extent that we would have liked 
iTm'rf 6 a .£ some who say there Is no 
conduct thC number of tests we want to 

I am referring to Dr. 
Edward Teller, who, I think, raised sev- 
eral profound and disturbing questions __ 

I am sure the Senator will agree — in the 
r;f f mg , s ' O n f ? f the questions he raised 
relates to what tests we had planned that 
we now will cancel in view of the pro- 
ix>sed agreement. As I understand, the 

rfnde hC vfu we had plann ed in- 
fviil i i } 8 ^ hlch w ould develop our 
skill in detecting Incoming mim iifg and 

system ^ *° develop a bet ter antimissile 

pv^; o H ,? MPHREY - We sha11 ha ve to 
explore this area m some detail, because 
Dr. Edward Teller made several points 
or attempted to make several points, re-’ 
latmg to the antimissile system. I be- 
heve his testimony was fully answered. 
His testimony was more than fully an- 
swered by Dr. Brown, Dr. Bradbury Dr 
York, and Dr. Kistiakowsky. There are 
those who finally disputed Dr. Teller’s 
knowledge of antiballistic missile devel- 
opment. 

I do pot claim to know anything about 
the scientific Arguments, and I shall 

2SLt r *ik e + With ' Dr ' TelIer ' but argu- 
ment that was advanced by eminent' 

scientists, men like Dr. Brown, who is a 
man of great competence, answered the 
argument of those opposed to the treaty. 

Dr. Brown has access to the latest in- 
telligence information. Regrettably Dr 
Teller does not, because he is not in a 
position where the latest intelligence in- 
formation is available. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Mansfield] put this case right to Dr 
Brown. He said: 

™ ler . on yesterday made a statement 
WhleU you have referred to, which you have 
answered in part, at least, during the course 
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Of the questions asked this morning, but I 
want to ask a question verbatim because your 
name is mentioned. 

a Mr ; PROXMIRE. What page is the 
Senator reading from 9 

Mr. HUMPHREY, 'page 557 of the 
hearings. I continue to read: 

I quote: “I would like to ask”— this is Dr. 
Teller speaking: 

I would like to ask you to question wit- 
nesses, Dr. Brown, as well, who has the re- 
Gn°vAr ibillty f in thlS matter ’ a® advisers of the 
what tests ’ what atmospheric 
tests, have we planned. Why have we 
planned them? Why did we feel that we need 
them for ballistic missile defense, and for 
i nsurance of ou r retaliatory capability 9 

22 “ - « »» Si 

tlons. I°wm tey S to S an S wer S them! eS ° f qU6S ‘ 
describe ln individual detail the 
i!®*? open session, but I can tell you what 
t , hey w ? re - The y w ere, the tests which 
were planned, are planned, if atmospheric 
testing is resumed, and for which prepara- 
telng made, Include tests on the 
effects of surface shots on hard sites 
They ace large tests, hundreds of kilotons 
Thcv'in^rf ^ OU i d 1X5 eaSlIy detectable. 

izszsrs. °ss 
TSS&SiSr “ — 

Some of this information can be obtained 

1568158 but muc31 ot it cannot 
ajad the information can be gotten better 
from atmospheric tests. If the atmospheric 

£frf are ?°} conducteci ’ we are going P to go 
ahead and design our systems so that thesa 
uncertainties, which could be reduced 
“P^ r *° tests, are com^nsateHor by 
the design of the systems, and that Is what 
we would have planned to do an^ay. 

sllStlv^Lr WU1 have 10 compensate for 
slightly greater imcertalntles. But there are 

for m nn U ^a?; taI ^ t,eE that we can’t rempe^ 

teste w?re d one° W ^ atmos P herl c nuclear 

» - «ow VZ 

t helr t 00 " 1807 17111 be ln 197a vZ 
vemcleswm^ 7 vulnerable their incoming 

, kave to design our systems around 

alre^^fn Xg re" 016 "" effeotB ' We have 


testimony continues. Dr. Brown 
corroborates the testimony of Secretly 

die N fldd ara *£ at in the antiballistic mis- 
sile field we have considerable informa- 

knowledse denled that we had infer ior 
knowledge as compard to the Soviet 

Yo^hnth 1 ' fHstlakowsky, as did Dr. 
wmc emj nent scientists, stated it 
seems to be extremely diiBcult to build 
an antimissile system that can stop 
t tr + tl0n ° f an enemy’s ballistic mis- 

bud» a r that it , was felt we must 
buiIa an effective missile system. 

+ , „, s fV ta tb e Senator from Wisconsin 

mnn„ th b s St ^ wer is to read the testi- 
mony and satisfy himself. He is not 

going to be satisfied by the statements 
„„ the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Hubert Humphrey, nor should he. I am 
no expert in this field. The Senator 
should not take my word for it. But 
I suggest to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, who is a thorough student, a man 
who does his homework, that he read the 
testimony of Di-^ Teller and Dr. Foster 
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on one side, and Dr. Bradbury, of Los 
Alamos, Dr. York, former research de- 
fense adviser for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, Dr. Kistiakowsky, and Dr. 
Harold Brown. There are at least six 
or seven scientists, everyone of them 
competent, everyone of whom has made 
a great contribution to this country. 

As a Senator who is not a nuclear 
physicist or a scientist, I must look at 
the testimony and ask, “Which of these 
men seems to make the most plausible 
argument?” 

It seems to me that when one hears 
or reads the testimony he must be moved 
very much and influenced by the wise 
and responsible words of Dr. Kistiakow- 
sky and Dr. York. These are not men 
who now work for the Government. 
They have worked for the ..Government, 
as has Dr. Teller, but they have occupied 
key positions in the nuclear weaponry 
field of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Minnesota is correct. The record “of the 
hearings should be read carefully. I have 
been doing it. I have almost completed 
reading the record of the hearings. Of- 
ten hearings are so voluminous that it 
is impossible for a Senator to read them, 
but this is the most important decision 
that will be made in the 6 years I have 
been in the Senate, and I want to read 
the more than 1,000 pages of hearings 
very carefully. 

I value very highly the opinion of the 
Senator from Minnesota, He has been 
my leader in the field of arms control. 
He is one of the best informed men in 
the country. As a Senator who must 
make up his own mind, I; want to get a 
balanced view, and not merely the views 
of scientists or physicists. Responsible, 
sincere patriots came before the commit- 
tee. Some say the treaty is bad, and' 
some say it is good. We cannot defer to 
an opinion merely because of one’s au- 
thority or position. We must make up 
our own minds. 1 am sure the Senator 
will agree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his kind remarks. 

I note for the information of the Sen- 
ator that at page 852 of the hearings 
begins the testimony of - Dr. George B. 
Kistiakowsky, of Harvard University. 
On page 854 he discusses breakthroughs 
in design of warheads for penetration, 
relating to antiballistic missile systems 
and advances in distinguishing between 
decoys and incoming weapons, which re- 
lates to radar and nuclear warheads. He 
comments on an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem. 

Listen to this testimony. This is Dr. 
Kistiakowsky, who, more than any other 
witness, impressed me. I was impressed 
by his Solomon-like characteristics. He 
seemed like a wise man, and seemed to 
me a very prudent, cautious, responsible 
man. All witnesses wduld fall within 
that category* but this witness more than 
any other. Here is what he had to say: 

Much, has beeen made 6f the necessity to 
actually exercise any ABM system if it is to 
btr effective when needed. X would make the 
following observations with respect to this 
argument. 

First, such tests are not likely to be very 
productive even with the best of efforts since 


they must be conducted against one’s own, 
and not the adversary’s; warheads. One can 
have as much, perhaps even more, confidence 
from underground nuclear explosions, prop- 
erly instrumented, and ABM exercise that, 
do not actually Involve detonating warheads 
if coupled with a careful and continuing the- 
oretical analysis taking Into account all that 
is known from intelligence sources regarding 
the adversary’s missiles; 

Second, the same disadvantages, if indeed 
there are any, in not exercising a system will 
apply equally to the Soviet Union. 

Before leaving the ABM problem, which 
seems to be, perhaps, the issue of greatest 
concern to those who question the wisdom 
of the treaty, I would like to make one other 
obseivation. I am not really intimately fa- 
miliar with this important problem in all its 
technical details. Neither have been most 
of the other witnesses who have been heard. 
I would therefore urge that the committee 
give special weight to the testimony of Har- 
old Brown, who, to my knowledge, is the only 
witness so far heard who can speak with 
real authority regarding the total ABM prob- 
lem, and the related developments in offen- 
sive systems. He has access to all of the in- 
telligence regarding Soviet activities and all 
of the expertise in the United States on our 
future capabilities that relate to the prob- 
lem. 

Based on my own knowledge, I believe it 
very likely that the offense has now, and with 
even only moderate efforts to counter ABM 
development, will continue to have, a com- 
manding lead over the defense for as far into 
the future as we can foresee. 

If we go back to the testimony of Dr. 
Brown, at about page 528, we find that 
Dr. Brown had a great deal to say about 
the antiballistic missile system. His 
testimony is too long to read. Dr. Brown 
points out that we have considerable 
knowledge in this area. We have the 
capability to develop such a system; but, 
like Dr. Kistiakowsky, Dr. Brown feels 
that the offense will always have* the 
advantage in this area over the defense. 
I want the Record! to note the extensive 
testimony of Dr. Brown, who was ques- 
tioned at length by the members of the 
committee. 

Dr.*York had this to say, at page 758 
of the hearings: 

However, I am ve^y much more optimistic 
with regard to what human ingenuity can 
accomplish in the way off designing ballistic 
missiles which can . easily beat or penetrate 
any antiballistic missile system. The race 
between offense and, defense is a race between 
a tortoise and a hare and if only the hare 
does not go to sldep, the tortoise has no 
chance. 

Therefore, in connection with the so-called 
Soviet antiballistic! missile problem, I be- 
lieve the concern expressed by many is mis- 
placed and that primary emphasis should be 
placed on making ^ire that our own ballistic 
missiles will penetrate, and not placed on the 
question of precisely where we stand vis-a-vis 
the Soviets in the development of antiballis- 
tic missiles themselves. 

The matter of; penetration has noth- 
ing to do with warheads. It has some- 
thing to do with Sockets, with the thrust, 
with the radar system, with the comput- 
ers, and the other facets which Secre- 
tary McNamara j described. 

Therefore, as a Senator, and as a lay- 
man who has limited technical compe- 
tence, I must askj, Whom am I to believe? 
What evidence must I consider? When 
I hear the testimony of the Secretary of 
Defense who is ait the head of the great- 
est research department in the world, 


when I hear the head of the Los Alamos 
Laboratory, who is the director of the 
research for the Department of Defense; 
when I hear Dr. Harold Brown, who was 
a collaborator and partner with Dr. 
Teller in the development of the hydro- 
gen bomb; when I hear Dr. York, who 
was with President Eisenhower as Direc- 
tor of Defense Research; when I hear 
Dr. Kistiakowsky, who is the science ad- 
viijer to the President and one of the 
greatest scientists in the world; and 
when they all stand on one side and say 
this treaty is to our advantage and should 
be ratified, and when they say the prob- 
lem is not the antiballistic missile sys- 
tem, but it is a matter of perfecting the 
offensive, all I can do is consider the tes- 
timony and come to the conclusion that 
on the antiballistic missile item, at least, 
the proponents of the treaty have the 
better of the argument, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator makes 
a conclusive answer, but I feel that we 
must evaluate the position of the propo- 
nents of the treaty. It is true that they 
have a preponderance in numbers. 
There is one more thing which, if it does 
not puzzle Senators, at least gives them 
some pause, and that is that there must 
be a subtle evaluation of the testimony 
of the administration witnesses after the 
treaty has been initialed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact is that 
there is a commitment. We cannot ex- 
pect anyone working in the Defense De- 
partment or in the Military Establish- 
ment to come before the Senate commit- 
tees and say, “We advise you not to sup- 
port the President, not to support the 
position already taken by the administra- 
tion; our position is that this treaty is 
unwise.” 

At least one member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General LeMay, indi- 
cated some hesitation about it. But 
there is a feeling that the testimony of 
Dr. Brown, who is under the orders of 
Secretary MoNamara 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He is a civilian. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is true, but 
he is still under the direction and disci- 
pline of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Dr. Brown does not 
need the job, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure of that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He can leave this 
Government and get five times the money 
he is now getting in the Federal Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator makes 
a point. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. lie is where he is 
because he loves his country, and he is 
putting his brilliance at the service of his 
country. Any one of these scientists 
could leave the Government service and 
get five times the income they now get. 

I know what the Senator has in mind. 
Dr. Brown is a man of the highest 
professional and ethical standards. He 
has a great reputation, which is a part 
of his character and a part of his back- 
ground; and no one can tell him how he 
is to testify. 

By the time Senators get through 
working a witness over, if he is trying to 
take a position only to please Secretary 
McNamara or President Kennedy, he 
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will be caught. The best way not to 
get caught is to tell the truth. ITo man 
has a greater reputation than Dr, Brown. 
The same is true of Dr. Teller, li do not 
Question Dr, Teller’s motivation and 
sense of integrity. Why should I? This 
man has done a great deal for our coun- 
try. He ought to be honored, instead of 
abused. He has a point of view. But he 
has a minority point of view. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The most disturb- 
ing point raised by Dr. Teller is that we 
have been consistently wrong in our in- 
telligence estimates of the Soviet Union’s 
capacity and of our own capacity. In 
1945/ 1946, and .1947, after we had de- 
veloped the atomic bomb, we were told 
by our outstanding experts that we could 
not develop the hydrogen bomb. We did 
it. We were told that the Soviet Union 
probably could not develop an atomic 
bomb for many years. They did it in 4 
years. We were told that they could not 
make the hydrogen bomb for , many 
years, but they aid it. They beat us 
to it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator hold up on that point for a 
moipent? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I should like to 
Jmake my point; then I will hold up on it. 
It seems to me that the areas in which 
intelligence is likely to be most vulner- 
able and most likely in error is in trying 
to estimate the knowledge that a poten- 
tial enemy may have and his capacity 
to develop his knowledge in this field, 
which has been proceeding at such a 
rapid pace. 

. Mr. HtJMPHREY. The scientists who 
have advised this Government have not 
underestimated what the Soviet Union 
ckn do. Those who write press releases 
:br make speeches, and the commentators, 
might have underestimated what the So- 
viet Union can do, because the favorite 
pasttime in the United States is to make 
the Communists look either like pygmies 
or giants; to make them look either 2- 
feet tall or 10-feet tall. They are 
neither. They are people. They have 
able scientists. 

The U.S, Government has made it quite 
clear throughout the years that the So- 
viet Union was perfectly capable of de- 
veloping an atom bomb. So are Israel, 
Egypt, and Formosa, if they are given 
the resources. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But the estimates 
of time were crucial and they were far 
off. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Estimates of time 
are matters of human judgment. For 
example, we were wrong in our estimate 
of the time the Soviet Union would need 
to develop an atom bomb. That is un- 
derstandable. 

But I add, further, that even if we had 
a test breakthrough — and I shall discuss 
this point later — it takes time to be able 
to interpret what such a test means, to 
develop into weaponry the information 
gained from such a test, to get the weap- 
on into the arsenal, and to phase it into 
military strategy. 

One final point ought to be made. 
Who really believes that any nation can 
win a nuclear war ? We discuss this sub- 
Ject as though it were a game of ping- 

m. 142- — 5 


pong, a game of croquet, or a game of 
footbalL We speak of it as though some- 
one will make a touchdown, and between 
halves the coaches will get the team to- 
gether, think up a new play, and then 
come through with a touchdown that will 
win the game. 

We talk about exploding nuclear bombs 
as though it were some form of sport. 
We are talking not about life or death. 
We are talking about death and destruc- 
tion. We should put the discussion in 
proper perspective. I do not speak in 
criticism of the Senator from Wisconsin, 

^ I merely say that the discussion should 
be on the merits, of a test ban treaty. 

We are not talking about outlawing 
bows and arrows. We are not thinking 
of a limitation on the number of deer 
that can be shot next season. , We are 
talking about weapons in existence to- 
day that are large enough to demolish 
any city in the United States. We talk 
about 100 -megaton bombs. We talk 
about knocking out New York five times. 
There is no need, to knock it out more 
than once. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The danger of nu- 
clear war might be greatly enhanced if 
one side could obtain a sharp, decisive 
advantage, particularly in the area of 
an antiballistic missile system so that 
that side would be able virtually to elim- 
inate the retaliatory power of the other 
side. That is the point of the analogy 
the Senator from Minnesota gave us, 
which came from Dr. York, as to the 
difference, between offensive and defen- 
sive wars'; the race between the tortoise 
and the hare;. if only the hare does not 
go to sleep the tortoise has no chance. 

The Question may be raised, “Are we 
going to act the part of the hare and 
go to sleep by not testing ourselves, thus 
giving the Soviet Union the advantage of 
testing in the atmosphere in violation 
of the treaty?” 

They may thus be enabled to develop 
a perfect antiballistic missile defense 
system which would give them a supreme 
advantage and the opportunity to 
achieve victory. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know the Sen- 
ator’s question is directed in terms of 
the elucidation of information, and not 
argument. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall try to speak 
to the point. It is possible that the So- 
viets might test subkiloton devices or 
weapons in the atmosphere and not be 
caught. But there will be m^ny win- 
dowpeepers, many private eyes, looking 
at. them, because at least 100 nations 
will sign the treaty, and the risk of being 
caught, if one is trying to make a break- 
through in science, is too much. A sig- 
natory had better announce that in 90 
days it will break the treaty; because 
under the treaty, I believe there is the 
right, for compelling reasons, for a na- 
tion’s own security or its national needs, 
to serve notice that in 90 days it will 
abrogate the treaty. During that period 
of time, preparations for testing could 
be made. r 

Why take a chance on acting secretly 
when one can do what he wants to do 
without acting secretly? The treaty 


provides for abrogation by us as well as 
by other nations. It provides for a with- 
drawal from the treaty. If a nation 
abrogates the treaty, it runs the risk of 
being caught, without at any time ob- 
taining a decisive military advantage 
from one little test or series of tests that 
it might be able to make. 

The only knowledge I have on this 
subject is that obtained from the ex- 
perts. I heard the experts, those outside 
the administration, who came before the 
committee at their own request or who 
were asked by the committee to appear. 
Those experts told us that the possibil- 
ities of decisive or significant military 
advantage from the .abrogation of the 
treaty, sneakingly, were minimal. I 
cannot believe that the risk involved 
either in the cheating or the abrogation 
is as great as the risk of unlimited test- 
ing. That is what we are really dis- 
cussing. We are not living in a world 
where we can say that no one is really 
going to test, or that no one will test 
without a treaty, and therefore every- 
thing will be fine*. If we do not have a 

treaty, it is entirely probable that some 
nation will^est. 

If the Soviets test under the treaty, 
the argument goes, the testing ought to 
be wide open, as if we were not under 
a treaty. Would not that be. correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And so could we. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And so could we. 
So all that would remain would be to 
continue the race again. That was the 
burden or the heart of the testimony. 

Under such competition, where we test, 
they test, we test, and they test, no one 
obtains a decisive advantage. In the 
competition of testing, the gap between 
our own superiority and the inferiority 
of the Soviets has closed; and the more 
they test, the less security there will be 
in the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
discuss one point that I understood the 
Senator from Wisconsin to make; name- 
ly, that the Soviets, by small tests, might 
develop an anti-ballistic -missile system.** 
The testimony is quite clear, from Dr. 
York and Dr. Kistiakowsky, and others, 
that the real problem in the field is not 
the weapon itself — the nuclear warhead; 
the real problem is in the field of detec- 
tion or discrimination; of the weapon’s 
oncoming speed; of the explosion. The 
actual warhead is no problem. At one 
point it was said that we have all the 
warheads we need. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. When I started my 
questioning, I asked the Senator from 
Minnesota about the possibility of sub- 
kilotonic explosions being used to dis- 
tract our capacity to determine the path 
of the incoming missile; of its being used 
to destroy our ability to set up an anti- 
ballistic-missile defense that would work. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It was also testi- 
fied that we will pursue work on the anti- 
ballistic-missile system within the limits 
of the .treaty , in order to test the pen- 
etrability of our weapons. We have a 
strong incentive to do everything we can 
to develop an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
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tern that will have no less penetrability 
than the Soviets have. 

There is no intention on the part of 
our scientists to desist from experiment- 
ing to the limit of their capacity in the 
development of techniques of an anti- 
ballistic-missile system— the best we can 
get. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But we would not 
violate the treaty by testing subkiloton 
bombs in the atmosphere. The Rus- 
sians could. If they did, they could do 
so without being detected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator is 
making the efficiency of our own detec- 
tion system a consideration, I can only 
refer him to the testimony of Dr. North- 
rup, who discussed the question in de- 
tail. It was necessary for him to do so, 
in executive session, because this is a 
sensitive field, but the Senator might 
read it if he wished to do so. 

Dr. Northrop went into great de- 
tail, in executive session, about what 
is being done, what has already been 
done, and what is being planned to 
be done in regard to detection. He 
said that if there has ^ been any 
breakthrough in the whole gamut of ac- 
tivities in this field, it has been in the 
area of detection. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. That is a very helpful answer. It 
means that there is some question as to 
whether a subkilotron explosion made 
now might be detected by us. Russia 
could not safely cheat. And in the 
future any explosion of that sort would 
be increasingly more likely to be de- 
tected by us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
It would have to be very subkilotron if 
it were to go undetected. I believe it 
would have to be much smaller than the 
kind, for example, that was dropped in 
the last World War. Dr. Northrop feels 
that great progress has been made and 
is being made in the field of detection — 
both atmospheric, underground, and un- 
derwater. That, unfortunately, was one 
of the areas of testimony which they did 
not wish to make public. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It should be made 
clear to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that he can. see this testimqny. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Berkner re- 
port, of a few years ago, under the ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower, 
stated that a considerable amount of 
advance had occurred in the field of the 
detection of nuclear explosions. The 
whole area of seismology has been up- 
dated. We have devoted to this field 
substantial amounts of our resources. 
This is one of the “hush hush” topics, 
and we can well understand why. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But our Govern- 
ment had a very good record in detecting 
nuclear testing by the Soviet Union. Not 
only do we know what tests have been 
made; we also know where they took 
place, the times, the sizes, the chemical 
composition, the metallic const metion, 
the yield, and the other factors. This in- 
formation was not obtained by us 
through any sort of mysticism; it was 
obtained through the processes of sci- 


ence. The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
very reassuring on thte point. The ex- 
cellent report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations state, on, page 18: 

The: clangers of detection and the cost and 
difficulty of testing in (outer space would 
tend to impose severe restrictions upon such 
clandestine testing. Othier clandestine tests 
In the atmosphere or underwater, depending 
upon their size, would involve a fairly high 
probability of detection by our conventional 
intelligence or our atomic energy detection 
system. Moreover, the Jpint Chiefs of Staff 
consider the resulting progress which the So- 
viets might make clandestinely to be a rela- 
tively minor factor in relation to the overall 
present and probable balance of military 
strength if adequate safeguards are main- 
tained. ! 

That means that the Joint Chiefs are 
saying to the Senate, in conservative 
language, “We have developed a very 
reliable system of detection, verification 
and identification, and this system serves 
as an additional protection in connection 
with our adherence to the treaty.” 

If the Senator from Wisconsin will 
read what the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee lias suggested, I am 
sure he will be very rhuch reassured by 
the executive testimony. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As shown on page 
467 of the hearings, Dr. Teller made an 
interesting reply to Sejnator Long: 

Senator Long. In the bvent they were able 
to develop a missile defense against our bal- 
listic: missiles, afid theh proceed to breach 
the treaty just long enough to prove it out, 
would there be time fojr us to do the same 
thing after we found ovjt that they had vio- 
lated the treaty. 

Dr. Teller. I am virtually certain there 
would not be time enough. We would be 
lucky to get off to meaningful testing in 3 
months, whereas they, |if they have indeed 
perfected, installed, but not completely prov- 
en cut their antiballist^c missile equipment, 
they could abrogate th^ treaty in a day, use 
the next week for 100; or 600 detonations, 
and if they then find ' the results unsatis- 
factory, they will have lost a treaty. 

If they find it satisfactory, they will have 
won the world. 

That testimony seamed to me — com- 
ing from Dr. Teller, the father of the 
H-bomb-^ — j ' 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the 
H-bomb has many, (many parents. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. ; Yes; but certainly 
he is one of the principal parents, and 
is a man of responsibility. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed he is. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. ! His reply is very 
disturbing, and would suggest that it is 
possible — although unlikely — but possi- 
ble that Russia coulq be in a position to 
test during a period of a very few days, 
and then find that tjieir system worked, 
and then initiate a war in which they 
would be fairly certain to impose on us 
far, far more destruction than we would 
impose on them. : 

I recognize that any nuclear war 
would be a terrible disaster for mankind. 
But we are dealing with a different kind 
of country in the Soviet Union. These 
people have for 45 years been brain- 
washed with the notion that Communist 
domination — by force and violence, if 
necessary — is the wave of the future. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.; However, I point 
out that Dr. Teller's theoretical objec- 
tion has been answered by some of his 


distinguished scientific colleagues. So 
the question is, which scientists do we 
believe? 

Furthermore, even if a test were to 
be made, it takes time to obtain such a 
weapon. It takes from 3 to 5 years to 
develop a weapon, after the test is made. 

This matter has been testified to in 
the committee. If we assume that the 
worst happens— that the Soviet Union 
abrogates the treaty, makes a series of 
tests— -perhaps a great series of tests 
such as the ones they made in 1961 and 
1962 — and makes a significant break- 
through— we should realize that once 
they have that scientific information, 
they still must be able to put it into 
what is called a weapons system, for the 
purpose of weapons delivery. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But, as I under- 
stand, that is not the way Dr. Teller 
answered the question. He said he as- 
sumed they would first develop the weap- 
ons using undetectable subkiloton tests. 
Then they would see whether they would 
work. They would try them out; and, 
if they did work, they would strike im- 
mediately with them. In other words, 
the weapon would be developed first; 
then a test would be run, to perfect and 
further refine the weapon. The test 
would be to determine whether the weap- 
ons would work; in fact. Once they 
found that they worked, “that would 
be it.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me interrupt 
at this point, to say that is not quite the 
point, even under Dr, Teller’s testimony, 
because the weapons must first be in- 
stalled. As shown at the bottom of page 
467, to which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has already referred, Dr, Teller said: 

I am virtually certain there would not be 
time enough. We would be lucky to get off to 
meaningful testing in 3 months, whereas 
they, if they have indeed perfected, in- 
stalled — 

And so forth. Certainly such a sys- 
tem would not be installed before it was 
tested. That would be ridiculous. After 
it is tested, it must be installed, by 
whatever means one might undertake to 
use. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Read again what 
Dr. Teller said. He said: “If they have 
indeed perfected, installed,” he said “in- 
stalled,” then they may test 100 to 500 
detonations in a week. Then if it 
works, for us: Doomsday. Dr. Teller’s 
position is that they would be perfected 
and installed before they were com- 
pletely proven. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Before they were 
tested? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me add that I 
believe Dr. York’s testimony is the real 
answer. He pointed out that the only 
possibility, in his opinion, of perfecting 
an anti-ballistic-missile system is based 
upon the assumption that the missiles 
against which it was aimed remained 
static over a long period, so that we 
would know exactly what they were, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the missiles 
and their delivery systems are being 
changed all the time. Certainly ours 
are being changed. This is one of the 
reasons why he feels quite strongly that 
an anti-ballistic-missile system can 
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never become effective. That is why he 
made the reference to the tortoise and 
the hare.. . In short, if the missile itself 
is changed, the system which would have 
been effective against it is, of course, no 
longer applicable. There are new 
guidance systems, and a very compli- 
cated system of decoys. After a missile 
is launched, at a certain point six or 
eight decoys go off from it. How could 
we stop such a missile when it was used 
under conditions which he describes as 
making it virtually impossible to stop it. 
I believe his testimony was that it is 
virtually impossible to perfect an anti- 
ballistic -missile system; and that al- 
though we shall develop one,* we shall do 
it for the purpose of testing the penetra- 
bility of our own missiles, not because we 
believe we will stop theirs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I presume, then, 
that we assume that the Russians will 
work on this, and that in the meanwhile 
we will change our missiles and will per- 
fect them and prove them, in under- 
ground tests, and will do everything else 
we can, so that in the event our adver- 
sary does perfect an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system, we will be prepared to 
breach it with a devastating new offense. 

Mr. FTJLBRIGHT. That is one of the 
reasons why we are spending so much 
money on this work. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In other words, the 
hare ofJJ.S. nuclear offense will not go 
to sleep. It wiU keep on running. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. We are spending 
approximately $400 million on an anti- 
ballistic -missile system, partly with the 
idea we might stop theirs, but primarily 
to prove the effectiveness of our own 
missiles,,, rather than merely to build and 
to stockpile them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, The Senator may 
recall my reading the testimony of Dr. 
Harold Brown at the point at which he 
said that even with, present knowledge, 
recognizing that the nuclear warhead 
blast would have some effect upon an 
anti-ballistic -missile system — we are try- 
ing Jo build into our missiles the so- 
called ABM system— those compensating 
factors will not overcome all the lack of 
knowledge we may have relating to such 
subjects, for example, as blackout, nu- 
clear blast, and other aspects that were 
discussed in his testimony. 

But I>r. York is not to be shunted aside 
as an incompetent witness. He is rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding men 
in the field of nuclear research and 
weapon development. He had the fol- 
lowing tp say, as shown on page 763 of 
the hearings. He was talking about the 
anti-ballistic-missile system: 

I think this is a key question, because great 
emphasis has been given the ABM as being 
the only solution to this whole problem and, 
one of the reasons we have been urged to 
reject this treaty by Dr. Teller and some 
others. 

Dr. York. Well, what I tried" to say, Mr. 
Chairman, is that I doubt very much indeed, 
and I have testified in past years many times 
on this subject in the House and in the Sen- 
ate that it is impossible to build an anti- 
ballistlc-missile defense. If one is looking 
for salvation in that direction, one Is looking 
in the wrong direction, the reason simply be- 
ing the great advantage of offense over de- 
fense. 


It is the advantage of people working 
many years to try to develop penetration aids 
over a computer which must solve the prob- 
lem In a matter of a few minutes. 

-People really are smarter- than computers. 
Computers do things faster. But planners 
who work on penetration aids can succeed, 
and can succeed with relative ease, and by 
relative ease I mean In terms of time or 
money, it is simply easier to build devices 
that will penetrate a ballistic missile than it 
is to build an antimissile which can cope 
with it. 

The Chairman. They can be more original, 
I take it, too, than computers. 

Dr. York. Yes, that is right. People as 
compared with computers. 

Dr. York went on to discuss the entire 
subject of offensive capability. 

We could discuss the subject for weeks. 
The President of the United States, who 
is the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of our country and has the pri- 
mary responsibility as the Chief Execu- 
tive for the policies which relate to 
defense and the security of our country, 
must seek advice on technical subjects! 
He does not seek advice on scientific 
questions from Democrats or from Re- 
publicans or from nonpartisans. He 
seeks advice from those he believes to 
be the best and most competent scien- 
tists in the Nation. The advice which 
two Presidents have received, including 
the advice of Dr. Teller, has added up to 
a policy decision by one President who 
is one of the greatest generals this 
country ever had, and who led this coun- 
try to victory on the field of battle, and 
by another President, who has had to 
come to grips with some of the toughest 
postwar problems our country has ever 
had. The advice that those two men— 
President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy— have received has led them to 
what conclusion? It has led them to the 
conclusion that the treaty is in our na- 
tional interest and would lend itself to 
the fulfillment of our national objec- 
tives. They have listened to the point 
of view and advice of the opposition as 
well as to the advice of those with whom 
they find themselves in more receptive 
relationship. 

Dr. Foster, who is now the head of the 
Livermore Laboratories, came in with 
doubts about the treaty and I believe 
expressed his opposition to it. Dr. Brad- 
bury came in from Los Alamos, He is 
for the treaty. The President of the 
United States and the Secretary of De- 
fense, both of whom have asked the 
Congress for billions of dollars more for 
defense, are confronted with the ques- 
tion. Remember that we are spending 
approximately $10 billion more for de- 
fense this year than we did in 1960. 
President Kennedy has not said, “Let us 
pretend that the world is a jolly place 
and everybody is happy.” President 
Kennedy has not said, “We get along 
well with the Russians. Let us lay down 
our arms and enjoy a happy picnic.” 
No. This is a President who has had to 
face the Soviets in Cuba and in Berlin. 

He has listened to the testimony of 
those who are worried about various 
things. He has listened to those who 
maintain that the anti -ballistic -missile 
system of the Soviets will overwhelm us. 
He has listened to tl?e testimony of oth- 


ers. The President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, the Secretary of State, and those 
who preceded them in the 8 years of the 
Eisenhower administration, have all 
come out on one side of the issue. They 
have said that a treaty banning nuclear 
tests in these environments in outer 
space, under water, and in the atmos- 
phere is in our national interest. 

I carniot help believing that such a 
body of testimony merits our favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask one 
additional question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Dr. Teller also ar- 
gued that it would be possible for the 
Russians technically to abide by the 
treaty, while violating its obvious spirit, 
by having explosions a few feet or per- 
haps a few inches underground. These 
would be large explosions which would 
test out their hardened missile sites, 
something we very much want to do but 
have not yet done. We would not con- 
duct the same tests because we are more 
conservative in applying the terms of the 
treaty. While such tests might not be a 
technical violation, obviously they would 
violate the spirit of the treaty. The 
tests would scatter all kinds of radio- 
activity in the air. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I did not see Dr. 
Teller's assertion of that point in his 
testimony before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. However, earlier he 
testified to that effect before another 
committee. His testimony was printed 
in the New York Times. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I read it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wonder if the in- 
terpretation of the treaty makes clear 
that any explosion a foot or perhaps a 
couple of feet below the surface of the 
earth would be a violation of the treaty? 
It makes all the sense in the world that 
it should be, because it would scatter ra- 
dioactive materials over the earth, and 
such tests would violate the purpose of 
the treaty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. The Sen- 
ator has answered his own question. A 
definition of an underground test was 
entered into the report and appears on 
page 22 of the report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire definition as printed 
in the report be reprinted at this point 
in the Record. 

There being no objection, the defini- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

DEFINITION OF UNDERGROUND TEST 

The Secretary was asked if agreed criteria 
had been established to determine what con- 
stitutes an underground test. This is a 
complicated question; very shallow sub- 
surface tests may be more productive in 
terms of knowledge gained than deeper tests, 
and they are obviously cheaper. Secretary 
Rusk replied: 

“There are potentially, looking ahead over 
the years, potentially many dozens, perhaps 
even hundreds, of contingencies which might 
develop through technical advance or other- 
wise, which I think could not be spelled out 
in detail in such a treaty; it would even be, 

I think, unwise to attempt to spell this out 
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in the enormous detail that would be re- 
quired to try to anticipate all those things 
that we could think about now because we 
would almost certainly not think about some 
that are going to arise with technical 
advance. 

"Now * * * obviously this treaty permits 
a clear underground test where the explo- 
sion is underground, where the testing ap- 
paratus is based on that phenomenon, and I 
would think that we would not think that 
it applied to a surface explosion which was 
christened by a few shovelfuls of dirt. 

"If these marginal things occur or any pre- 
tense is made with respect to it we will know 
about them and we will be able to take 
whatever action is necessary in our own secu- 
rity, either with respect to insisting that it 
be stopped or the treaty collapses or * * * 
resuming our own freedom of action." 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Secretary 
said: 

Obviously this treaty permits a clear under- 
ground test where the explosion is under- 
ground, where the testing apparatus is based 
on that phenomenon, and I would think that 
we would not think that it applied to a sur- 
face explosion which was christened by a few 
shovelfuls of dirt. 

If these marginal things occur or any pre- 
tense Is made with respect to it we will know 
about them and we will be able to take 
whatever action is necessary In our own 
security, either with respect to insisting that 
it be stopped or the treaty collapses or * * * 
resuming our own freedom of action. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We would regard 
that as a violation of the treaty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would be re- 
garded as a violation of the treaty. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The point is clearly 
understood. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Dr. Harold Brown, 
Director of Science for the Defense De- 
partment, went into that question. The 
discussion is found on page 551 of the 
hearings. In part, it was as follows: 

Senator Saltonstall. Now, Dir. Brown, as 
I recall, and I thtnk one other witness was 
very emphatic that we should have ground 
rules as to what is meant by "underground." 

Have you, as the Director of Science for 
the Defense Department, gone into that 
question at all and Is any effort being made 
to determine what constitutes an under- 
ground test? 

Dr. Brown. This is, of course, partly a legal 
question. Senator Salton stall. From the 
technical point of view, I think what I can 
say is that any test, any large test, that is 
not underground will be detected as not 
being underground, and so then it is a mat- 
ter of what policy the United States wants 
to adopt. I would view a test that put most 
of its energy into the atmosphere as an at- 
mospheric test and it would be detected as 
such, and so I would assume, as the Secre- 
tary of Defense said, that a clearly atmos- 
pheric test Is illegal, even if there is a foot 
of dirt over it. But from the technical point 
of view, I have said all I can say on an expert 
basis. 

What it boils down to is that Dr. 
Brown said that if the test should spew 
up debris, the explosion spreads the de- 
bris in the atmosphere outside the bor- 
ders of the nation holding the test, that 
is an atmospheric test and not an under- 
ground test. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I add, if the 
Senator will yield, that the language of 
article 1(b) of the treaty is quite clear 
on this point. If ally of the radioactive 
debris “be present outside the territorial 
limits of the State” the explosion is cov- 
ered. If the explosion were close to the 


surface, it would be almost certain to 
have that effect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The air currents 
would carry the debris. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That language 
would, take care of it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Except that in a 
territory as large as the territory of the 
Soviet Union it is possible that this might 
be done. 

Mr , FULBRIGHT. It is possible, but 
improbable. It depends upon the winds 
and the location. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
making a very helpful contribution to 
the record. We have how been able to 
put into the record the full comment by 
the Secretary of State and the definition 
given by Dr. Harold Bkewn, Director of 
Defense Research and, Engineering for 
the Department of Defense, that an ex- 
plosion which was subsurface with a 
mode:st covering, in which the debris 
went into the atmosphere, would be con- 
sidered to be an atmospheric explosion. 
This would leave the ijjnited States free 
to make its own decision as to the most 
appropriate U.S. respohse. 

One advantage with respect to the 
treaty is that it leaves the matter of 
what, we believe to be in our national 
inteievSt to our own decision. It is. true 
that it leaves that decision to the other 
parties, also, but we have always been 
concerned lest the Soviet Union exercise 
some; kind of veto over the inspection 
arrangements. That has been eliminated 
in the treaty. 

It is generally understood in the scien- 
tific community that our inspection and 
detection system is far superior to that 
of any other nation in the world. With 
the scientific apparatus we now have — 
seismic, acoustical, and electronic, plus 
our regular areas of Intelligence infor- 
mation, I believe a test of the nature 
which the Senator has described as a 
limited subsurface test would be detected, 
and would give us grounds for any action 
we wished to take. I believe we are fully 
protected. 

The Senator's questions have made tQe 
record much clearer. ! \ 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from 
Arkansas for their very helpful re- 
sponses. They have enlightened me as 
to ix>rtions of the treaty and the testi- 
mony which has beeh given about the 
treaty. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I Should like to pur- 
sue, with a few questions, the subject 
raised by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

I believe the great concern of those 
who oppose the treaty is related chiefly 
to the fear that the Soviet Union may 
have acquired, or may acquire in the fu- 
ture, by clandestine! tests, information 
which we may not have about the effects 
of nuclear bursts, which would enable the 
Soviet Union to develop an antiballistic 
missile or a communications blackout. I 
am. sure that is the jconcem of all Sen- 
ators. ' 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The thing which im- 
pressed me most abbut the testimony of 


Dr Brown was that he discussed fully 
and openly both favorable and unfavor- 
able factors. We must differentiate be- 
tween the information the Soviet Union 
may have already acquired and the in- 
formation it might be able to acquire if 
it were able to test without the tests be- 
ing discovered. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from 
Wisconsin to page 530 of the hearings, in 
the testimony of Dr. Brown, in which he 
states his judgment about the tests 
which have already been undertaken, 
both by the Soviet Union and by the 
United States. The subject is “U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. High Altitude Tests Compar- 
able ” Dr. Brown states : 

With respect to high altitude tests carried - 
out for the purpose of determining the ef- 
fects of nuclear bursts on communications 
blackout, radar blackout, and nuclear weap- 
ons vulnerability, Soviet and United States 
experience appear to be comparable. 

Each side has had about the same number 
of tests, over yield ranges and altitude ranges 
which are comparable though not identical 
the number of nuclear tests carried out by 
related missile tests appears to be about the 
same although different techniques for mak- 
ing the measurements were used by the two 
countries. 

Enough has been learned by the United 
States, to verify the existence, nature, and 
rough independence of blackout characteris- 
tics on yield and on altitude, although Im- 
portant details still have not been explored. 
The same is probably true in the Soviet 
Union on the basis of the tests which they 
have done. 

Probably neither side understands the vari- 
ous phenomena sufficiently well to permit 
theoretical extension with complete con- 
fidence to some other altitudes, yields, and 
types of devices; but we have, and presum- 
ably the Soviets also have, enough informa- 
tion to enable us to take steps to design 
around our uncertainties. 

That is a statement by Dr. Brown that 
our tests with respect to communications 
blackout and radar blackout are com- 
parable to those of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr, COOPER. Is the testimony by 
Dr. Brown contradicted by testimony of 
other scientists? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. His testimony has 
been substantiated by the testimony of 
other scientists. Earlier today I read 
the testimony of the famous Dr. Kistia- 
kowsky, who said that he considered Dr. 
Brown to be the foremost expert in this 
area and the most knowledgeable man, 
because he had available to him the most 
up-to-date information, including sci- 
entific and intelligence information. Dr. 
York also testified along similar lines. 

Mr. COOPER. I note in the statement 
that Dr. Brown says that our tests are 
comparable with respect to communica- 
tions blackout and radar blackout, but 
he does not say that they are comparable 
with respect to nuclear weapons vulner- 
ability. I assume such tests relate to 
an antiballistic missile. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. A little later 
in the statement, at the bottom of page 
530, after the paragraphs which relate 
to the “treaty’s effect on development 
of ABM" Dr. Brown stated : 

In summary, my best judgment and the 
judgment of those of us who have the re- 
sponsibility for antimissile development and 
those who have the responsibility for mak- 
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ifig intelligence estimates on Soviet missile 
elements*.. is that onr ABM developments 
efforts are comparable in magnitude and. 
in success with those of the Soviets. Any 
deployed system which the Soviets are likely 
tp haveloW or in the near future does not 
appear to fee as effective, almost certainly not 
more effective, than Nike-Zeus. 

Mr. £OOPER. Dr. Brown stated that 
in the three areas of communications 
blackout, radar blackout, and ABM de- 
velopment, the tests which the United 
States has conducted, though they may 
be different, are comparable in magni- 
tude and success with the tests conducted 
by the Soviets, It this correct? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER, J think it is important, 
as does the Senator from Wisconsin, and 
all other Senators, that every fact be 
brought out in the debate, whether it is 
favorable or unfavorable, because we 
must consider every factor in determin- 
ing the effect of the treaty on the secur- 
ity of our country. 

In the statement made' by General Le- 
May, he said he was not satisfied with the 
tests that had been undertaken by the 
United States, Would the Senator say 
that Dr. Brown, in his position, has ac- 
cess to every fact, every bit of informa- 
tion, in connection with these tests, and 
also, because of his scientific background 
and training, has the capacity to eval- 
uate the tests, in a way superior to that 
of General LeMay? This is a difficult 
question, but I would like an opinion, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I could not say 
whether or not he would have more than 
General heMay, although I believe in the 
scientific held he would be in a better 
position to evaluate the scientific aspects. 
With relation to the scientific witnesses, 
there is.no doubt that Dr. Brown was in 
a more advantageous position. In this 
connection, I wish to read the testimony 
of Dr. Kistiakowsky as it appears at page 
855 of the hearings. Dr. Kistiakowsky 
said: . .. i .. . .. . ?- • • 

I am not really intimately familiar with 
this important problem in all its technical 
details. . ~ 

And he was referring to the ABM 
problem- — - 

Nelther have been most of the other wit- 
heeses who have been heard. I would; there- 
fore urge that the. committee give special 
weight to the testimony of Harold Brown, 
Who, to my knowledge, is the only witness 
eo far heard who can speak with real au- 
thority regarding the total ABM problem, and 
the related developments in offensive sys- 
tems. He has access to all of the intelligence 
regarding Soviet activities and all of the ex- 
pertise in the United States on our future 
capabilities that relate to the problem. 

When Dr. Brown was before our com- 
mittee, I asked the same question relat- 
ing to this very point. I put the question 
directly to Dr, Brown. It was a little em- 
barrassing and difficult for me to do it, 
\bjyrt I thought we had to get down to 
cases, I read from page 578 of the 
hearings : „ * , • " ^ 

Senator. Humphrey. There is not any ex- 
pertise on these matters and, may I say 
With all. due respect to all the men who 
appeared before this committee, many men 
are making what are, I believe, statements 
which, are not scientific facts. They have 
to. deduce, from certain facts that they have, 
and th$y have tp presume and assume and 


say, “I believe and I hope or I would imag- 
ine” and I believe and I imagine that it 
will accelerate the arms race. 

Here is the question: 

Finally, did Dr. Teller have access, to in- 
formation that is not available to you? 

Dr. Brown. No, I do not believe so. 

Senator Humphrey. Does he have access 
to all the information that is available to 
you, intelligence information as well? 

Dr. Brown. I believe not. In fact, I know 
not. 

Senator Humphrey. In other words, you 
have access to all the information that is 
available to Dr. Teller and there is no limita- 
tion upon your getting that information? 

Dr. Brown. I have access to intelligence, 
not only to intelligence information that, 
I believe, that I know, is not available to 
him, Senator Humphrey, but I also have 
the benefit, and I believe it is a benefit, in 
drawing my conclusions not only on my 
years as a weapons laboratory member and 
director, but on my subsequent experience 
here considering the broad military research 
and development problems and the military 
capabilities involved in such matters as anti- 
ballistic missiles, missile design, and so on, 
which are part of my responsibility as Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering. 

Mr. COOPER. This is one of the 
points I wished to bring out. I recognize 
that our military leaders and scientists 
have individual views, but I thought it 
important to put in the Record that Dr. 
Brown had stated categorically in his 
testimony that the tests which had been 
carried out both by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, with respect to 
blackout and to nuclear weapon vul- 
nerability connected with an ABM sys- 
tem, were comparable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I also had known that 
Dr. Kistiakowsky, who as the Senator 
said, was the scientific adviser to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, had testified that in 
his judgment Dr. Brown had more in- 
formation upon all aspects of the anti- 
ballistic missile situation than any other 
person. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. COOPER. I make this statement 
because I think it bolsters the credibility, 
if it should be questioned, of the testi- 
mony of Dr. Brown. I think, also, that 
we must point out all the favorable and 
unfavorable factors relating both to 
tests which might have been made and 
to the possibility of tests by the Soviet 
Union. 

As I read his testimony. Dr. Brown 
has stated that any attempt by the Soviet 
Union to conduct secret tests underwater 
or in the atmosphere, of any size and 
scope, could be detected. I believe he 
stated, however, that there was a possi- 
bility that the Soviet Union could con- 
duct tests of low yield, very near the 
surface, which might not be detected. 
I assume that would be because it might 
not be possible to determine whether 
they were underground or just above the 
ground. . : - ~ 

He also said it might be possible to 
conduct a limited number of tests, of low 
yield, in the upper atmosphere, at heights 
of 10 to 20 kilometers, without detection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I said earlier, 
that is within the realm of possibility, 
I urge that Senators heed the sugges- 
tion of the chairman of the committee 


CMr. Fulbright], and read the secret 
testimony that was given by Dr. North- 
rup, if they have doubts on this point. 
This happens to be one of the most sen- 
sitive areas of our scientific knowledge. 
We have made improvements in our 
scientific system of detection. I do not 
think it would be well for me to do more 
than to suggest that Senators review 
the testimony within the confines of the 
committee room. Many of the Senators' 
doubts will be set at rest. 

Mr. COOPER. Not doubts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Concerns. 

Mr. COOPER. I am raising these 
questions because I think they should 
be raised. I believe Dr. Brown said it 
would be possible, for a time, at least 
until we had developed a satellite sys- 
tem, for the Soviet Union to conduct 
tests in outer space without discovery. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, To the scientific 
mind all such things are possible. The 
problem is, How do we pay for them? 
That is a bit of a problem, even in a rich 
country like the United States. I think 
this point was alluded to in some testi- 
mony of other witnesses. We now know, 
for example, theoretically, that space 
platforms can be established, but the 
costs are tremendous, and it is a ques- 
tion of the commitment of resources, 
both human and material, to such proj- 
ects. Furthermore, we have made de- 
cided improvements in the detection of 
explosions in outer space. The explo- 
sions that are rather difficult to detect 
in outer space are those many millions 
of miles, hundreds of millions of miles, 
away from earth. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator knows 
the purpose of my question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know. I want 
the record to be clear on this point. 
The Senator is pointing out potential 
risks, in a helpful discussion. I agree 
that we ought to get these matters into 
the public record. We ought to under- 
stand exactly what this treaty would 
and would not do. We ought to under- 
stand that without the treaty all the 
risks are still present, even to a greater 
degree. 

Mr. COOPER, I believe it was made 
clear that if the tests were conducted in 
outer space, there could not be a blast. 
Therefore the effects of a nuclear blast 
could not be studied, and it would be 
purely a question of interception. Dr. 
Brown pointed out that there are inhibi- 
tions against this risk. First, there is 
the definite possibility of detection, and a 
second is cost. A third is that a good 
deal of the information that might be ob- 
tained from such tests could be obtained 
from underground testing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He emphasized that 
point. At page 541 of the hearings there 
appears Dr. Brown's testimony relating 
to his personal judgment on the extent 
of cheating that is possible and the funds 
and effort that have gone into the pro- 
gram of detection and monitoring of 
these situations. Later in his testimony 
Dr. Brown states : 

But in tlie worst possible case — that is, as- 
suming as much cheating as I can possibly 
believe would go undetected with any confi- 
dence — I do not believe that the Soviets 
could obtain any substantial military gain 
relative to the United States compared with 
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the situation in which both sides test with- 
out restriction. 

I do not believe that the Soviets can im- 
pair to an Important degree our strategic 
superiority. 

I believe that such gains would be small. 

He then lists the reasons why he feels 
the gains would be small. 

Finally he points out: 

The limited effect of the treaty on our 
strategic superiority means that the benefits 
to our security in the broader sense, which 
Secretaries Rusk and McNamara have dis- 
cussed in detail, will not be outweighed by 
the military-technological factors, 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not correct to say 
that most of the scientists argued that 
even with the possibility of these risks, 
the greatest advance in nuclear weapons 
can be made in the penetrating weapons; 
that is, there are greater possibilities 
in offensive weapons than in the develop- 
ment of antiballistic missiles. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I believe all 
the scientific witnesses, except one or 
two, agreed to that point. We have 
the testimony of Dr. Bradbury, Dr. York, 
Dr. Kistiakowsky, Dr. Brown, and several 
others ; and they all emphasized the ad- 
vantages to be found in the offensive 
type of weapon and the improvement of 
the means of penetration. 

Dr, Brown was questioned rather me- 
ticulously and specifically by the chair- 
man of the committee with respect to 
the probable knowledge in the antibal- 
listic missile area as it relates to the 
Soviet Union and the United States. The 
chairman asked Dr. Brown: 

The Chairman. Dr. Brown, do you think , 
that the Soviets are more advanced in the 
realm of knowledge relevant to antimissile 
systems than we are? 

Dr. Brown. I do hot, I think that we 
are roughly comparable. If I were forced 
to say one side or the other is ahead on. 
knowledge, I would say that we were, but 
I don’t think that is a very firm statement 
on my part. 

A better judgment, I think, is that we are 
about equal. I feel rather strongly that 
they are not substantially ahead of us, and 
I can adduce, I think, several reasons or ex- 
amples of why I believe that is true. 

The Soviets have said that they have in- 
tercepted a missile with a missile. 

That testimony is found at pages 542 
and 543 of the hearings. 

This witness, whom I must accept as 
a highly qualified witness, gave us the 
impression that in the area of knowledge 
of antiballistic missiles, we were about 
equal with the Soviet Union. 

At page 542, Dr. Brown said: 

Having satisfied myself as completely as 
is humanly possible that the proposed treaty 
cannot substantially impair our strategic su- 
periority if we take the steps which we 
can to continue our nuclear developments 
and remain prepared, and that indeed, it 
could enhance our strategic superiority com- 
pared with unlimited testing, I find the argu- 
ments for It on broader grounds persuasive, 
and I fully support its ratification. 

Mr. COOPER. The slhafor has em- 
phasized something which needs to be 
emphasized, that all of the types of tests 
which we are concerned may take place 
surreptitiously could occur openly if the 
treaty is not ratified. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Yes. I believe the 
Senator will be reassured by one other 


statement, at page 273 of the hearings. 
In the conclusions reached by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, there is this conclusion: 

In the ‘antiballistic missile field, develop- 
ment of the U.S. system does not depend on 
atmospheric testing and hence this treaty 
will not significantly influence any imbalance 
that may exist, 

I point this out because the treaty re- 
lates to warheads and explosions, and 
does not relate to radar and computers 
and electronic devices,; and so forth, all 
of which are part of an effective missile 
system. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff say : 

In the antiballistic missile field, develop- 
ment of the U.S. system does not depend on 
atmospheric testing and hence this treaty 
will not significantly influence any imbalance 
that may exist. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not draw 
the conclusion as to in imbalance that 
may exist, but they said it was not neces- 
sary to have atmospheric tests, the need 
for which had been deferred to by one 
or two other witnesses prior to that time. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky for his questions. I hope that 
the discussion between us is worthy of 
the attention of our colleagues in the 
Senate and of the people of the country. 
We are trying to haVe the record made 
clear , so that the people may know what 
the treaty means and what its impact 
should be on our foreign policy,, upon 
our military policy, and upon our general 
national security policy. 

Mr. COOPER. I have one further 
question to ask. Is there anything in 
the treaty which Would prohibit the 
United States conducting antiballistic 
missile tests with missiles not armed 
with nuclear warheads; for example, to 
test their ability for interception? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is nothing 
in the treaty which in any way lim- 
its, inhibits, or prohibits the testing of 
rockets or missiles So long as such mis- 
siles and rockets do not involve the ex- 
plosion of a nuclear warhead. We 
could us conventional TNT, for example. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. I was thinking 
of an antiballistic missile without a nu- 
clear warhead which could be used to 
achieve the interception of an enemy 
missile. 

Mr. HUMPHREY The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. 1 have been listening 
with great interest to the exchange be- 
tween the Senator from Minnesota and 
Senator from Kentucky. 

This exchange has prompted to mind 
the strong emphasis which has been 
given, to the possible risk that might be 
encountered, in the event that tests were 
conducted millions of miles in space, or 
:in some other improbable situation, 
which would provide questionable in- 
formation to the tester, and which, in 
all likelihood, would be detected by mech- 
anisms that we now have or can perfect. 
There has been so much straining at 
the gnat to find grounds for saying that 
there are risks involved in the treaty, 


that we are in danger of losing sight of 
the risks that we would doubtlessly face 
without the treaty. Some of these are 
military risks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield, 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The questions 
raised by the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper! were not questions 
in the form of opposition, but were ques- 
tions, as the Senator from Idaho well 
knows, related to getting information 
into the Record. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. In that con- 
nection, the Senator from Kentucky has 
performed a real service. Would the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
permit me to read into the Record an 
exchange I had with the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Taylor, 
on the question of military risks that 
would definitely face us, if we were to 
continue unrestricted testing in the ab- 
sence of this treaty with the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. My exchange with 
General Taylor, when he appeared be- 
fore the committee, begins at page 309 
and continues to the bottom of page 310 
of the printed record of hearings: 

No Guarantee United States Be Always 
First if Testing Continued 

{Senator Church. Let ns assume that there 
were no treaty and that unrestricted nuclear 
weapons testing continued on both sides. If 
such testing were to continue, is there any 
guarantee that you know of that would as- 
sure us that we, our side, would always be 
first in achieving new technological break- 
throughs? 

General Taylor. No, there is no such as- 
surance that I know of. 

Senator Church. In fact, the Russians 
have shown considerable competence in this 
field, have they not? 

General Taylor. Yes. I think that either 
side, in concentrating on a single sector and 
putting great resources behind it, could 
probably forge ahead. 

Senator Church. Then one danger which 
has military significance in continuing the 
testing would be the possibility that it would 
be the Russians rattier than oursel ves, who 
might achieve some important new break- 
through in this technology? 

General Taylor, If we did not test. That 
was our great objection to the comprehensive 
test ban treaty. We felt the Soviets could 
test clandestinely underground and we could 
not, and hence, there would be a sei-ious 
difficulty. 

Senator Church. Yes. But even if we were 
both to test, as I understand your answer 
to my previous question, there is no guaran- 
tee — 

General Taylor. No positive guarantee. 

Senator Church. That the Russians might 
not be the first to achieve some significant 
breakthrough. 

General Taylor, Of course, I have personal 
confidence in our great scientific community, 
and am confident that we would make many 
or most of the breakthroughs, but I could 
not guarantee it. 

Senator Church. I do. too. Even our 
scientists would admit that there is no guar- 
antee against this possibility. This would be 
one of the dangers we would have to face 
up to if we continued to test on both sides; 
is that not a fair statement? 

General Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Church:. Now, supposing that if 
both sides were to continue to test, it was 
the United States, as we would hope, that 
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first achieved some important new technolog- 
ical advantage over^ the Soviet Union. Do 
you thiriK if would Be consistent with’Ameri- 
Cafi policy or the mission of our Armed 
Forces, as you have stated that mission here 
today, to seize upon this advantage for the 
purpose hf initiating some nuclear attack 
upon the Soviet Union? 

General. Taylor. I can only point to the 
past when we had a complete monopoly in 
these weapons. We never contemplated such 
an attack then. 

Senator Church. That is right. When we 
had total advantage’ we did not contemplate 
nor initiate such an attack. 

General Taylor, ^hat is right, sir. 

Senator Church. All right. 

Suppose the reverse. You have already in- 
dicated that it. is a possibility that the Rus- 
sians might make the first breakthrough, 
Which would give them sonie new and impor- 
tant technological advantage over the United 
States, Assuming that, would you be confi- 
dent that the Russians might not use this 
new-found advantage to imperil the security 
of this country or, perhaps, even to initiate 
an attack upon this country? 

General Taylor. I would say “no”; if it is 
possible to conceive of such a clear advantage 
_ that they could attack us without the cer- 
tainly of a reprisal that would be completely 
destructive to them. Frankly, 1 cannot vis- 
ualize that situation but obviously, one never 
Visualizes all the possibilities of the future. 
Senator Shurch. But it is a possibility. 
General Taylor. As a conception," it could 
exist. " . ~ r T v . 

Senator Church-' And even if they were 
never to achieve through a new breakthrough 
so great or so preponderant an advantage, 
nevertheless, any substantial advance would 
be cause for concern with respect to our na- 
tional security, would it not? 

General Taylor. Yes, sir; if made by the 

Soviets. 

Senator Church. Then, I see. General, that 
there are very definite ’military advantages 
for us which I think this exchange has 
Spelled out* to limiting this testing at the 
present point, while our general position is 
a favorable one, and I want to thank you for 
your testimony. " 

General Taylor. Thank you. 

I think this exchange clearly demon- 
strates that there are no guarantees, 

^ should unrestricted testing continue, 
that the United States would always be 
first in achieving some new breakthrough 
that might give an advantage in the pre- 
carious balance of terror which is the 
nuclear arms race. It also demonstrates 
that one of the greatest rfSfcs of contin- 
uing such tests, in the absence of a" 
treaty, would be that the Russian* scien- 
tists, instead of our own scientists might 
pull ahead. After all, the Russians have 
demonstrated great competence in the 
field of nuclear research, in the field of 
nuclear warheads, in the field of space. 
Who can deny it? Therefore, I say that 
even from the military standpoint, a very 
strong argument can be made to the ef- 
fect that the greater risk lies in reject- 
ing the treaty, than in confining future 
testing to underground areas, where 
everyone concedes that the United 
States Jias had the most experience, is 
the most proficient, and is most likely, 
therefore, to keep ahead. The alterna- 
expose us. it seems to me, to 
the very definite possibility of the kind 
of &reakQirougli"that could one day give 
the Russians enormous leverage on the 
United States, ^ ’ 

, Since all the testimony before the com- 
mittee .indicated that our general nu- 


clear position with respect to warheads, 
weapons systems, and technological 
knowledge, is favorable, vis-a-vis the So- 
viet Union, the time to impose such a 
restriction upon testing is now. It seems 
to me that no better time is likely to 
come along. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To my mind, the 
Senator's questioning of General Taylor 
was one of the most impressive cross- 
examinations I have witnessed in any 
committee. It brought forth informa- 
tion of great value to the committee. 
The Senator has read that cross-exami- 
nation into the record. I am confident 
it did much to give a proper perspective 
to what we are discussing. 

We repeatedly emphasize the risks in- 
volved in the treaty. There has been 
underemphasis of the risk in case there 
is no treaty. Several scientific witnesses 
testified to that effect, as well. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho may again recall the 
testimony of Dr. York. I just noted in 
the record of the hearing some of tfiat 
testimony on page 761. It fits in with 
what the cross-examination of General 
Taylor by the Senator from Idaho re- 
vealed. The testimony of Dr. York re- 
lates to the military power of the United 
States and the security of the United 
States. 

Dr. York said : 

Ever sine© shortly after World War II, 
the military power of the United States has 
been steadily increasing; over the same pe- 
riod the national security of the United 
States has been rapidly and inexorably 
diminishing. 

In the early 1950’s the Soviet Union, on the 
basis of its own sole unilateral decision, and 
if it had been willing to accept the inevi- 
table retaliation, could have launched an at- 
tack against the United States with bombers 
carrying atomic or fission bombs. 

Some of these bombers would have pene- 
tarted our defenses and the number of Amer- 
ican casualties would have been some 
millions. 

In the later 1950's, again on its own sole 
decision, and again if it had been willing to 
accept the inevitable massive retaliation, the 
Soviet Union could have launched an attack 
against the United States using more and 
better bombers, this time carrying hydrogen 
bombs. 

Some of these bombers would have pene- 
trated our defenses and the number of Amer- 
ican casualties could have been in the tens 
of millions. 

By the mid-1960’s, the Soviet Union, again 
solely on the basis of its own decision, and 
again, if it were willing to accept the inevi- 
table retaliation, could launch an attack 
upon the United States using interconti- 
nental missiles and bombers carrying thermo- 
nuclear weapons. 

This time, the number of American casu- 
alties which would result from such an at- 
tack could be in the neighborhood of, per- 
haps, 100 million. 

This steady decrease in national security 
was not the result of any inaction on our 
part, but simply the result of the systematic 
exploitation of the products of modern sci- 
ence and technology by the Soviet Union. 

The air defenses we deployed during the 
1950’s would have reduced the number of 
casualties which we would have otherwise 
sustained, but their existence did not sub- 
stantively modify this picture. 

Also, nothing else that we could have done 
In the defense. area, but which for one reason 
or another we may not have done, would have 
significantly altered this picture further. 

I should add at this point that from the 


Soviet point of view the picture is similar, 
but much worse. The military power of the 
Soviet Union has, since it became an atomic 
power in 1949, been steadily increasing, but 
Soviet national security has been steadily 
decreasing. 

Hypothetically, the United States could 
unilaterally decide to destroy the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet Union would be abso- 
lutely powerless to prevent it; it could only, 
at best, seek to wreak revenge through what- 
ever retaliatory capability it might have left. 

It is my view that the problem posed to 
both sides by his dilemma of steadily in- 
creasing military power and steadily decreas- 
ing national security has no technical solu- 
tion. If we continue to look for solutions in 
the area of science and technology only, the 
result will be a steady and inexorable worsen- 
ing of this situation. 

Mr. President, Dr. York was saying 
that we did not spare on money. We 
poured hundreds and hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars into our defense struc- 
ture. We armed nations around the 
world. We have spent over $100 billion 
in foreign aid, most of it for military 
assistance. We have formed alliances. 
We have built the mightiest military ma- 
chine the world has ever known. To- 
day we have so much destructive power 
at our command that we could literally 
obliterate this earth. 

But all that does not give us any secur- 
ity. Instead, we worry about whether 
the Soviets will get ahead of us. Today, 
we are more insecure that we were 10 
years ago. So is the Soviet Union. We 
are ^pending money, at the rate of $14 
million a minute, for arms throughout 
the world. This year we shall spend $135 
billion for armaments throughout the 
world. Yet no one is more secure. We 
have given or spent several billion dol- 
lars in South Vietnam; yet that country 
is today no more secure. All over the 
world we find the same situation. 

Dr. York was saying that something- 
more than science and technology are 
required, in order to solve the problems 
of the world and to assure peace and 
security. 

I read now from page 768 of the hear- 
ings: 

Senator Sparkman. You said the national 
security was diminishing while power, mili- 
tary power, was increasing. Do I understand 
correctly you mean that on both sides? 

Dr. York. Oh, yes. 

Senator Sparkman. Applicable to the 
U.S.S.R. as well as to the United States? 

Dr. York. Yes. It is worse in their case. 
Senator Sparkman. Would you elaborate 
on that? 

Dr. York. Yes. What I meant by that, 
and perhaps I have taken a somewhat special 
definition of national security, what I meant 
by that is what one side could do to another 
of its own sole volition and despite anything 
which the other side did; and, as I said, as 
time has gone on, the capability of the 
U.S.S.R. to unilaterally inflict damage on the 
United States, despite anything we might do, 
has steadily increased. 

Senator Sparkman. And vice versa? 

Dr. York. Similarly, the capability of the 
United States to inflict damage on the Soviet 
Union, despite anything the Soviet Union 
could do, has increased, and it hqs been 
worse from their point of view than ours; 
that is, what we could do to them has al- 
ways been more severe than what they could 
do to us. We have always been way ahead 
of them in this matter. 

Senator Sparkman. Would a partial test 
ban treaty such as is proposed before us have 
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an adverse effect on us or would it have any 
effect on them? 

Dr. York. It would, all by itself, at most, 
slightly diminish the rate at which our na- 
tional security is diminishing. 

Mr. President, we should study that 
statement by one of the world's fore- 
most scientists. 

•Mr. ‘PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. X am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe the Sena- 
tor has reached the crux of the situation, 
and l am very glad he stresses that point. 
I believe that too many try to “oversell” 
what the treaty will do. What Dr. York 
said — and he was right about it — is that 
the treaty would, at most, “slightly di- 
minish the rate — at which our national 
security is diminishing.” 

In other words, we still will tend to 
lose our national security, as will the 
U.S.S.R., also. In short, this treaty is 
not the end of the arms race. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed it is not. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It slightly dimin- 
ishes, it; it slows it down. But it does 
not end it. So I believe that what the 
Senator is stressing is most important. 
Dr. York said the treaty will diminish 
the rate at which our national security 
is diminishing. It will not remove the 
need for further steps. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin please read Dr. York's 
testimony on that point? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. He said: - 

If it leads to other steps in the same or 
similar directions, other steps in arms con- 
trol and disarmament it might actually re- 
verse this present trend. I mean,, I think it 
would reverse it if we went far enough. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe Dr. York 
has given us one of the most thought- 
ful presentations— in terms of what is 
really happening to national security — 
that was given by any witness who came 
before us. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One point is both- 
ering me a great deal, and I hope the 
Senator can help me on it. Dr. John S. 
Foster, who, I understand, is director 
of the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
at Livermore, Calif., and is considered 
to be one of the top men in this field, 
testified about what the treaty will do 
to our scientific capabilities, in terms of 
continuing to develop our skills in th is 
area; and he testified against the treaty. 
I shall read brief excerpts from pages 614 
and 615: ; 

In science just as in other specialties, one 
must practice continually to be effective. 
Ultimately the present generation of wea- 
pons technologists must be replaced by 
younger scientists who, through experiments 
and theoretical studies, will also develop the 
required skills. With a not too . restrictive 
underground program I believe we can main- 
tain our capability in warhead design. 

Without atmospheric tests, however, I 
doubt that we can develop and maintain the 
requisite skill in the important area of the 
effects of nuclear weapons. 

Even our theoretical effort In this area is 
likely to deteriorate without the incentive 
of meaningful experiments. 

Missile systems for offense or defense are 
extremely complex, yet must function not 


only under the ideal laboratory conditions 
In which they are usually tested, but also 
under the most adverse conditions — those of 
nuclear war. 

I know of simpler systepns which have not 
performed as expected — 6r which have act- 
ually failed — when proof-tested in environ- 
ments which are far better understood than 
that of a hostile nuclear Situation. 

On page 616 he concludes: 

To put it simply, the biirden on the tech- 
nical community is to provide the technology 
needed to maintain the Military security of 
the United States in th^ face of both the 
secrecy of the Soviet Unio-n and the explosive 
growth of scientific knowledge. 

That is what makes the situation so 
difficult. 

Were it not for Soviet secrecy, we could — 
through continual assessment of their capa- 
bility — determine what lfcvel of arms would 
be necesary to preserve qur security. 

Now I am skipping. Continuing — 

Moreover, we have to reckon with the fact 
that in an expanding technology vigorously 
pursued, there frequently result abrupt in- 
crease in scientific knowledge — rapidly re- 
flected in military capability — which could 
upset the balance of power. 

While we cannot guarantee even without 
restrictions that these abrupt increases will 
occur on our side, it seems clear that we 
must provide a scientific ^climate which will 
not discourage such developments. 

The proposed treaty w<hild limit not only 
our knowledge of the actual state of Soviet 
military development, but would also re- 
strict our knowledge of what may even be 
technically possible. Specifically, this re- 
quires that the United States explore vigor- 
ously all areas of technology critical to our 
security. Failure to do {this would add to 
the uncertainties concerning our relative 
strength, and force us to choose between 
either an increase in risk to our security or 
a further increase in our tlevel of armament. 

Thus, from purely techhicaJ-milltary con- 
siderations, the proposed treaty appears to 
me disadvantageous. 

That statement camd from Dr. Foster, 
who is the head of the Livermore Labora- 
tory. Perhaps the man, most responsible 
in this Nation for giving us the superior 
of nuclear research th^t will protect our 
national security. He did not stress so 
much in his testimony though it seems 
to me to be very important — that we rely 
in our free system not 6nly on monetary 
incentives but, more important, prestige, 
and even more important than that, op- 
portunities for scientists to test and de- 
velop their skills and tio make all kinds 
of breakthroughs in their areas without 
limitations on knowledge. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Union can command its 
scientific manpower, directing it and 
Channeling it, because jit is an authori- 
tarian society. It seems to me that pos- 
sibly in this area we have a very serious 
problem. j 

Dr. Foster has opposed the treaty. I 
understand that he Operates for the 
agency that controls Plowshare as well as 
some vital military experiments. It 
seems \o me that whefi we couple that 
with the fact that the Soviet Union has 
an advantage in directing and controlling 
their scientific manpower, the treaty 
might- have some disadvantage for us. 
What is the Senator's answer? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, pr. Seaborg re- 
sponded to that question in relation to 
that very concern. rir. Seaborg dis- 


cussed it in his testimony. It was also 
discussed by Dr. Kistiakowsky. Dr 
Kistiakowsky pointed out that during 
the moratorium period, which lasted a 
little over 2 years, there was no letdown, 
in our scientific efforts. The team of 
scientists was maintained. Our labora- 
tory facilities were increased. The 1 num- 
ber of scientists was expanded. 

Dr. Seaborg also pointed out to us that 
it is the express contention that respon- 
sible officials of our Government, if the 
Congress will lend its cooperation and 
maintain laboratories, expand, develop 
and modernize facilities, will engage in 
underground testing to the degree that is 
needed — all of which will give scientific 
minds the opportunity for a- good deal 
of experimentation. But I also add that 
the treaty is limited to nuclear explosions 
in the three environments listed — outer- 
space, underwater, and in the atmos- 
phere. It does not apply to underground 
testing. It does not apply to laboratory 
experimentation. We shall be able to 
test missiles. We shall be able to test 
as to the effect of weapons, and to test 
certain sized weapons underground. 

The judgment has been properly made 
that while the treaty imposes some limi- 
tations upon scientific inquiry in terms 
of analysis of weapons effect and anal- 
ysis of explosions in the atmosphere, in 
outer space, and underwater, those are 
offset by the gains which are obtained in 
attempting to find some solution to our 
international problems — slowing down 
the arms race, inhibiting or slowing down 
the proliferation of weapons, slowing 
down, inhibiting, or preventing fallout* 
of radioactive debris. All those con- 
cerns must be added up. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With some modesty, 

I should like to inject into the Record 
the announcement that tomorrow, after 
our policy meeting, which will be rough- 
ly at 2 o'clock, I hope to obtain the floor 
and make some remarks on the treaty. 
At that time I expect to disclose the con- 
tents of a letter from the President of 
the United States with respect to cer- 
tain misgivings and concerns that were 
entertained by some Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the mi- 
nority leader for that anno uncement. 
We are looking forward to the letter 
from the President. I know that the 
minority leader and the majority leader 
have made a real contribution to the 
proper discussion of the treaty by their 
visit with the President and obtaining 
that statement from the President him- 
self. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent. will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My good 
friend the Senator from Minnesota 
went to Russia in relation to the treaty. 
On television I saw his report with Mar- 
Tin Agronsky about his connection with 
the treaty. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question about his trip to 
Gorky Park and his discussion of the 
problem with the Russians: Was that 
female blonde interpreter a Russian or 
an American? 
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*• Mr. HUMPHREY. She is the wife of 
an American political officer at the 
American Embassy. 

Mr. kQNG of Louisiana, She is an 
American? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. She certainly is: 
and is very proud to be. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I am happy 
to hear that. My general impression is 
that the Senator obtained more pub- 
hcity out of his connection with Mr. 
Khrushchev than anyone else in the 
American Government. Can my friend 
state anyone in American history who 
has ever had more publicity in Life, 
Time magazine, and, in general, from 
his connections with the Russians and 
Mr, Khrushchev in particular, than the 
Senator . from Minnesota ? 

• ' V Mr. HUMPHREY. I have never tried 
to keep an accurate record of press 
clippings. But X .have one unique dis- 
tinction, The Premier of the Soviet 
Union, at one of Jhe Communist Party 
conclaves, a couple of years ago, took 
time out to denounce me as a vicious 
anti-Communist. He added a few other 

little adjectives.,,... 

I have always felt that if one travels 
and has an opportunity to visit with the 
people, and particularly the leaders as 
well as the, citizenry of the countries it 
cah be of some advantage to the cause 
of freedom. The advantages in a rather 
closed spqiety, such as the Soviet Union, 
are gather limited. I did have a won- 
derful experience in Gorky Park. Mrs. 
Humphrey and I journeyed there. We 
visited with a number of Soviet citizens 
and I tned to tell, them the truth about 
America, I found considerable interest 
In the subject of the nuclear test ban 
treaty I can honestly say that I found 
^hostility toward the United States 
The Senator may recall that in my re- 
port to the Senate I said that one of the 
things I found in the Soviet Union was 
the grovrth of a new force called the con- 
sumer. I believe I was one of the first to 
report that in this country. Now, I am 
happy to say, the newspapers are carry- 
ing headline stories such as "Lack of 
Quality in Goods Cited by Red Press,” 

I.am not a newspaper reporter, nor a 
columhist, but I can ask questions. I did 
ask questions.. I visited with the people. 

I looked at the stores. I found that the 
people were .discontended about the qual- 
ity and quantity of goods available. The 
pressures of consumer demand have been 
Cited by many experts as contributing to 
Mr. Khrushchev’s interest in the test ban. 

f -f eel . that these visits have been 
worthwhile. .. I would not wish to over- 
estimate their value. One surely cannot 
learn too much in a short period of time, 
but one will not learn anything unless he 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I say to the 
Senator, those people like you; they don’t 
like me. 

Frankly, if they like the Senator, I sug- 
gestthat the Senator should be careful. 

If they like him, they may think they can 
■oaptiya^^j^ pr gej close to him. 

’ . A man from the Russian Embassy 
came to see me last week. What he had 
to,say was parallel to what the Senator 
has been saying. My reaction to this is, 
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we cannot trust those men. I do not care 
how much we would like to think— and 
the whole world like to believe— that they 
are no longer bent on murder and cap- 
turing the world; the point is, when we 
look at them, we must keep in mind that 
we are not looking at Red Ridinghood’s 
grandmother, but we are looking at the 
wolf that ate Red Ridinghood’s grand- 
mother. 

We must be careful. Those charac- 
ters have only one thing in mind, and 
that Is to control the whole world. They 
have only one question in their quarrel 
with the Chinese Communists, and that 
is, “Which way can we better eat them 
up?” 

Frankly, that is the whole dispute. 
The Russians have to prove to the' Chi- 
nese Communists that they can destroy 
us better by this method than by the 
Chinese method. The Chinese says, 
“We must lose the life of the world to 
do it.” The Russians say, “Oh, no; we 
can do this in a better way.” The only 
way they can justify this position, under 
the Communist doctrine, is to prove that 
they can destroy the United States 
quicker and faster by their method 

I should like to ask my good friend a 
question about how they are to prove 
this. -Why should we permit them to 
face their Communist allies and say that 
this is the best way to destroy free gov- 
ernment? How can these people prove 
to their Communist allies that they will 
destroy free government better in this 
way, by ratifying the treaty?. 

Mr HUMPHREY. If the Senator will 
remain in the Chamber, I will answer 
his question. Basically, I do not dis- 
agree with him. I do not think the So- 
viets have signed the treaty because they 
suddenly saw the light of peace, love, and 
kindness. I do not believe this means 
they have given up their effort to have 
the Communists dominate the world or 
to bury us. They may have a different 
shovel in mind. 

I do not think they have made up their 
minds that they should ease off the con- 
test; but, if they get the United States 
oi America into an arms race only, for- 
getting the other aspects of life— the 
economic, cultural, educational, and 
other aspects— they may very well bury 
us. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is the 
point. 

Mr HUMPHREY. We must prepare 
ourselves on all fronts, Instead of going 
around playing “cops and robbers.” 
There may be something else in the 
world. But we must not be lulled into 
a false sense of security. 

If the Senator will permit, I should 
like to proceed with my statement. I 
have been yielding to Senators all after- 
noon. I would like to complete my pres- 
entation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Will my 
friend permit me to ask one more 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Those fel- 
lows have given the Senator from Min- 
nesota a billion dollars’ worth of pub- 
licity. They have given the Senator 
more than anybody else on earth has 
received. 
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' Mr *. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
speaking of Time, Life, and Fortune, I 
hope. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not ad- 
mit that those people own all the intel- 
ligence in America. 

I ask my friend, Is it not true that 
the Russians want the treaty? They 
have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by the United States ratifying the 
treaty. 

Mi. HUMPHREY. If the Senator will 
permit me, I will answer that question. 
I think I have an answer to it. We both 
have something to gain, I believe and 
both countries in this instance ’have 
something to lose if the treaty is not 
ratified. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
some comments with reference to the 
risk of secret preparations and surprise 
abrogation of the nuclear test ban treaty 
by the Soviet Union. 

+ 1 ,^^ SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he gets too far 
away from the question about which the 
Senator from Wisconsin was inquiring 
a while ago? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I refer to the main- 
tenance of a state of readiness of our 
laboratories. The Senator from Min- 
nesota correctly quoted Dr. Kistiakowsky 
as saying that during the moratorium 
our laboratories actually were expanded, 
in terms of numbers of scientists. I 
invite attention to the exact wording 
because I think it is quite relevant Dr’ 
Kistiakowsky said that the laboratories 
increased both in quantity and in qual- 
ity, In other words, there was not only 
an expansion of physical facilities but 
also an increase in the quality of ’per- 
sonnel and the type of work being done 
by them’. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator will 
remember that Dr. Kistiakowsky gave a 
figure with reference to testing prior to 
the explosion of the first bomb at Ala- 

881(1 there were more than 
i0 000 laboratory tests and projects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct 

e^^ P ^ MAN * He used that as an 
example of the importance of the lab- 
oratory even apart from the testing. 
For the benefit of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, if he would like to read that 

he r ^?£ fi°L Dr i Kistiakowsk y testimony, 
he will find it on pages 866 and 867 of 
the hearings. 

,. Mr Y HUMPHREY. Mr. President 
b een considerable discussion of 
the matter of the risk of secret prepara- 
tions and surprise abrogation of the nu- 
clear test ban treaty by the Soviet Union. 
.There are some who are deeply con- 
cerned about it. 

risk of secret preparations for 
tests m the atmosphere and surprise 
Q^ 0S < a V t 011 °f the nuclear test ban by the 
1S °“e of the risks which 
we will assume when we enter into the 
treaty. I believe that the Soviet Union 
has entered into this treaty with the 
present intention of adhering to it. The 
treaty presently rests upon a mutuality 
of interests between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union in the avoidance of thermo- 
nuclear war, in the prevention of the 
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spread of nuclear weapons ahd In the 
reduction of radioactive fallout. Al- 
though. a common interest does exist in 
these areas at present, a time may come 
in the future when the Soviet leadership 
may conclude that the treaty is no longer 
in their interests. We must be prepared 
for that eventuality. 

In that event, there would be several 
courses of action the Soviets might Pnr- 
sue. We must be prepared for all of 
them. The Soviets could prepare in 
secret for an extensive series of tests in 
the atmosphere and then suddenly abro- 
gate the treaty. Or they could attempt 
a program of clandestine tests in the 
atmosphere or in space. A third course 
would be for them to secretly prepare 
for a large-scale series of atmospheric 
tests while at the same time conducting 
very small clandestine tests with limited 
objectives in the atmosphere which they 
might feel had a good chance of escap- 
ing detection. , 

On balance, I think it is more likely 
that, if the Soviets decided that con- 
tinued observance of the treaty was no 
longer in their interests they would se- 
cretly prepare and then openly abrogate 
the treaty on some pretext rather than 
make a concentrated effort to cheat. 
The risk of getting caught would not be 
worthwhile running in these circum- 
stances. Moreover, prior Soviet conduct 
in bringing the 1958 to 1961 moratorium 
to an end would indicate such a course of 
action was probable. 

The risks to our security from a sud- 
den abrogation of the treaty by the So- 
viets are derived primarily from the lead- 
time the Soviets would gain over our 
own testing. The magnitude of this 
risk has been carefully weighed by the 
responsible officials of the Government. 
During the course of the hearings on the 
treaty before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, we heard extensive testimony by 
these officials concerning both the mag- 
nitude of the risks involved and the steps 
that would be taken to reduce them. 

We have discussed this aspect this 
afternoon, and the Record of today is 
filled with quotations from the witnesses 
on this subject. 

The President has assured the Nation 
that we will ourselves maintain a high 
state of readiness to resume testing in 
the atmosphere. In his television ad- 
dress on July 26, he announced: 

Secret preparations for a sudden with- 
drawal are possible, and, thus, our own 
vigilance and strength must be maintained, 
as we remain ready to withdraw and to 
resume all forms of testing, ff we must. 


existence will not only Render the risk of 
abrogation minimal, but will also constitute 
a strong deterrent to abrogation. 


In his message transmitting the treaty 
to the Senate the President stated: 

We will be ready to resume testing in the 
atmosphere if necessary. 

Those testifying before tie Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
Chairman of the Atomic ^Energy Com- 
mission, all indicated our determination 
to maintain a readiness to resume test- 
ing in the atmosphere. Secretary Mc- 
Namara stated to the Committee on 
August 13: " 

We have the determination to retain a 
readiness to test in every relevant environ- 
ment. This is a firm national policy. Its 


I think it is important to emphasize 
both these aspects of the problem. Our 
own readiness to resume testing will in 
the first place act as a deterrent to sud- 
den subrogation by the Soviets since there 
would be little to be gained by them. 
Second, this will minimize the risk to 
our security in the event the deterrent 

failed. _ 

Rased on this firm national policy of 
maintaining our own readiness to resume 
testing in the atmosphere, the Secretary 
of Defense has indicated that we should 
be able to conduct proof tests within 2 
months from the decision to test, de- 
velopment tests within 3 mohths, and 
effects tests within 6 months. There- 
fore, we may safely conclude that the 
leadtime which the Soviets would gain 
by a sudden abrogation of the treaty 
would not in any w*ay jeopardize our 
national security. 

In spite of repeated and detailed as- 
surances by the responsible administra- 
tion officials and notwithstanding the 
unanimous conclusion of these same offi- 
cials, concurred in by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that the possible risks 
from secret preparations and sudden 
resumption of atomspheric tests by the 
Soviets were no reason for rejection of 
the treaty, we still hear of fears ex- 
pressed on this subject. Perhaps these 
fears are prompted by our previous pain- 
ful experience with the 1958—61 testing 
moratorium. However, the Soviet action 
in ending the moratorium at that time 
did not jeopardize our security. The So- 
viets resumed testing in the atmosphere 
on September 1, 1961. We resumed test- 
ing ourselves underground on Septem- 
ber 15, 1961 — a matter of only 2 weeks 
after the Soviets resumed testing. Then, 
after evaluating the results of the So- 
viet atmospheric series conducted in the 
fall of 1961 we carried out our own very 
successful series of atmospheric tests 
commencing April 5, 1962. 

However, it is time for any fears, real 
or imagined, about What we can and will 
do to keep our guard up, to be finally laid 
to rest. The situation that existed at 
the end of the moratorium and ss it will 
exist under the treaty are not the same. 
In the first place, under the treaty we 
will have a continued program of under- 
ground testing. It will be much easier 
for us to keep the Weapons laboratories 
ready to resume testing in the atmos- 
phere when they are still able to conduct 
tests underground than when no tests at 
ail were permitted^ Moreover, the ad- 
ministration has stated that the con- 
tinuing laboratory programs will include 
development of those devices which may 
at some time require atmospheric test- 
ing. The laboratories will be encouraged 
to carry their ideas and studies to the 
point where final construction of the 
device to be tested can be achieved in a 
time comparable to the time necessary 
to implement an actual atmospheric test 
should such tests be authorized. Sec- 
ond, maintenance of a condition of 
readiness to resume atmospheric testing 
will, under the treaty, be a declared 
sund open national policy. This was not 


the case during the moratorium. With, 
such a policy in effect it will be much, 
easier to take the steps necessary to 
maintain a high state of readiness. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Gilpatric, in a letter dated August 23 to 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, stated that these steps will 
include improvement of test support 
facilities, the provision for an airborne 
nuclear test capability, provision tor a 
high altitude nuclear effects test capabil- 
ity, and the maintenance intact of the 
AEC and Defense Department test or- 
ganizations. w 

I am aware that President Kennedy 
on a previous occasion indicated that an 
atmospheric test ban would be vulner- 
able unless it included provision for m- 
pection to guard against secret prepara- 
tions for a surprise abrogation. More- 
over, the President emphasized at that 
time the difficulties of keeping topflight 
scientists concentrating on the prepara- 
tion of experiments which may or may 
not take place at an uncertain date in 
the future. „ _ . 

These remarks were made early in 
1962, shortly after the Soviet had com- 
pleted an extensive series of atmospheric 
tests. They were in reply to critics who 
were opposing the resumption of at- 
mospheric tests by the United States. 
They were also an attempt to forestall a 
possible Soviet proposal for a moratorium 
on atmospheric tests just before we 
resumed such tests ourselves. 

I remember speaking iff the Senate on 
that very subject, warning that once the 
Soviets had completed their tests, they 
would try to appeal to world public 
opinion and to the United Nations, say- 
ing, “Let us have no further testis,” and 
try to foreclose us, by public opinion, 
from conducting tests. There were 
voices raised in the United States against 
testing. I was one of those who urged 
that testing be started, despite the 
Soviet trick of appealing to the world, 
or to the United Nations, or other instru- 
mentalities, against our resumption of 

tests. , ,, __ 

One of the reasons why the Presi- 
dent made the statement he did was to 
alert the American people as to the im- 
portance of our resumption of tests. 

The situation is far different now than 
it was in 1962 : 

We have completed a successful at- 
mospheric series. We do not, therefore, 
have the same need to conduct such tests 
as we did in 1962. 

We have shown that we will not let 
world opinion stand in our way if atmos- 
pheric tests are essential to our security. 
If we had not done so in 1962, there 
would have been real reason to doubt 
whether laboratory morale could be 
maintained under test ban. 

Furthermore, Dr. Kistiakowsky testi- 
fied that laboratory morale was good. 
As the Senator from Alabama pointed 
out, not only was laboratory morale 
good but laboratory facilities increased, 
the number of scientists increased, and 
the quality of experimentation improved. 
This was the testimony, under oath, of 
the highest science adviser in this gov- 
ernment under the previous administra- 
tion. 
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Our Government has made a thorough 
study of the problems of maintaining 
laboratory' readiness and of inspecting 
laboratories for test preparations. The 
President has now concluded that lab- 
oratory readiness is Quite realistic, but 
laboratory inspection is not — at least, 
not on terms which either we or the So- 
viets could accept. 

, r The President has established a firm 
national policy of readiness to resume 
atmospheric tests in the event the treaty 
ends. It is up to us in the Congress to 
support that policy with funds, as the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
tore] said earlier today. 

the Refusal to examine basic issues 
If the treaty provided no more than a 
reasonable assurance that its ratifica- 
tion did not entail unacceptable military 
risks, it would hardly be worth the time 
and effort we have devoted in its behalf 
or the years of planning and negotiation 
that preceded its signing on August 5, 
1963. This, however, is clearly not the 
case. The treaty does contain other fea- 
tures which are in our national interest; 
and it is precisely these features, in my 
opinion, which provide the basic reasons 
for advocating its ratification. 

It is my deep hope that in this Senate 
debate we can examine these other fea- 
tures with care and discernment. For 
good and sufficient reasons the burden 
of the hearings dealt with military and 
scientific considerations. On the basis 
of the evidence compiled in these hear- 
ings, every Senator should be able to 
reach a determination about the rela- 
tionship of this treaty and the military 
security of this country. Since none of 
us in this body are scientists, or directly 
involved with the military defense of the 
United States, I am doubtful whether we 
can make any significant addition to 
what has already been compiled. We 
can, however, make a number of definite 
contributions in considering the non- 
military, that is, the foreign policy, the 
diplomatic, the political reasons for sup- 
porting the treaty. 

Of course, the distinction between 
military and political issues is not abso- 
lute. In fact, the two are interrelated. 
It is a well-established axiom of inter- 
national relations, particularly in the 
era of nuclear warfare, that military de- 
cisions concerning weapons systems have 
definite political overtones. That is, the 
capability of a particular weapons sys- 
tem, or the impact of a strategy of war- 
fare, are important factors in deter- 
mining a country’s foreign policy. Used 
in this context there is a blending of 
military and political factors. 

I have always been impressed by the 
statement of the famous French leader 
Clemenceau that “War is too important 
to be left to generals.’.’ I believe that is 
a relevant statement. 

Jn the ^cuntext of this treaty, however, 
the disfinction can be somewhat sharper. 
When we speak of political considera- 
tions here, we refer to those considera- 
tions relating to United States-Soviet re- 
lations in their totality; we refer to the 
basic tides in international relations 
which determine the postures of alliances 
and the relationships among nations. 


Mr. President, the Senate, and this 
Nation seldom have had such an oppor- 
tunity to examine the fundamental is- 
sues relating to future United States- 
Soviet relations and the outlook for the 
cold war. Indeed, these are the issues 
which relate to the very future existence 
of our country and our democratic sys- 
tem. These decisions will, perhaps, 
even determine the fate of mankind 
itself. 

Yet how we avoid them. How can we 
steadfastly refuse a frank, open and con- 
structive debate on the factors of sur- 
vival in the nuclear age? 

I read in my mail such enlightening 
remarks as: 

Under our Constitution, the U.S. Senate 
can refuse ratification of the slick deal with 
Moscow * * * because this is a deal engi- 
neered by a Washington innercircle of the 
pseudosophisticated, pseudointellectuals who 
deride our Constitution as outdated. 

On I read: 

If the treaty is ratified, there will be no 
consequences perceptible to the public. But 
there will be a violent rash of propaganda 
about the break in the cold war and the wis- 
dom and hopefulness of further agreements 
to elminiate the danger and crushing burden 
of the armaments race. Step by step, Com- 
munist overlords will negotiate us into a state 
of total helplessness and then force us into 
total surrender. 

Those are two quotations from many 
letters, some of which I brought with me 
to the Chamber today. These letters are 
highly emotional and irrational. My 
office has been flooded with cards, mim- 
eographed on one side, identifying most 
of the Members of Congress as Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers, 
dupes, dopes, renegades, and a few other 
things. 

I hear such phrases as, “To ratify the 
treaty would mean collaboration with 
godless communism,” or, “appeasement 
has escalated so rapidly that we have 
crawled on our knees to Moscow to obtain 
this Moscow nuclear test ban treaty.” - 
As the Senator from Rhode Island 
said this afternoon, this treaty was not 
written in Moscow. It was- signed there, 
but it was written in Washington, D.C. 
This is an American treaty, advanced 
by two American Presidents, negotiated 
by American representatives. We have 
no reason to be ashamed of it. We have 
reason to be proud of the fact that this 
Nation, which has always been dedicated 
to a just and honorable world and a just 
and honorable peace, continues to pur- 
sue that objective. It is to the eternal 
credit of the leaders of our country that 
they have kept uppermost in their feel- 
ing and attitude and policy the pursuit 
of a just and enduring peace, without 
sacrificing our security or sacrificing 
democratic principles. 

In light of such statements of the 
radical right wmg, need one inquire, 
“Why such outspoken advocacy of this 
treaty?” 

How long will we permit ourselves to 
fall into the fatal trap of debating such 
critical issues as national survival in the 
nuclear age merely on the basis of 
slogans, prejudices, and ill-informed 
and irrational notions of reality? For 
decades the Communists themselves 


Have repeatedly fallen victim to their 
own penchant for viewing Western de- 
mocracies through the twisted perspec- 
tives of Marxist dogma and slogans. 
They have repeatedly refused to see us 
as we really are. Are we willing to say 
that a proud and free people can do no 
better than ape the Communists by 
adopting similar tactics? 

As long as I am permitted to stand on 
this floor and represent, in part, the 
State of Minnesota the answer will be, 
“No, never.” 

There are, of course, opponents of this 
treaty who are in no way associated with 
the fright peddlers, fear mongers, and 
professional anti-Communists who 
haunt this land. 

Some honest doubts have been ex- 
pressed, and they are in an entirely dif- 
ferent category, and are not to be asso- 
ciated with the irresponsible emotional- 
ism with which many of us are being- 
flooded. Such doubts and opinions are 
the basis for what I hope will be a full 
and frank debate on the political merits 
of this treaty. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MILITARY POWER 
AND NATIONAL SECURITY 

Why- does this Senator place such im- 
portance on the political considerations 
of this treaty? Numerous witnesses be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee — 
many of them who had come to testify 
on military considerations — emphasized 
that military power by itself was not suf- 
ficient to insure the security of the Unit- 
ed States. Let me quote from the com- 
pelling testimony of the Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Dean Rusk: 

For 18 years we have held, the Commu- 
nist drive In check largely by the deterrent 
force of our massive military strength. We 
shall maintain that overwhelming strength 
until we are certain that freedom can be as- 
sured by other means. But throughout we 
have known that a lasting peace could not 
be founded upon armed might alone. It 
can be secured only by durable international 
institutions, and by a respect for law and its 
procedures * * *. The most important thing 
about the treaty is, therefore, what it may 
symbolize and what new paths it may open. 
That, no one can now foretell * * *. But 
if the promise of this treaty can be realized, 
if we can take even this one small step along 
a new course, then frail and fearful man- 
kind may find another step and another un- 
til confidence replaces terror and hope takes 
over from despair. 

I believe those are powerful and wise 
words on the part of a dedicated public 
servant, the Secretary of State. 

Dr. Kistiakowsky also testified elo- 
quently on this point: 

I do not believe that we or any nation 
can find any real security in the continuing 
arms race. It is now evident that the United 
States and the Soviet Union each have the 
capability to deliver an utterly devastating 
attack on each other. To talk of winning 
such a conflict is to misuse the language; 
only a pyrrhic victory could be achieved in 
a nuclear war. 

I have already quoted certain relevant 
passages from Dr. York’s testimony. Be- 
ginning on page 761 of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings, Dr. York doc- 
uments year-by-year the increase of U.S. 
military power and the - concurrent de- 
cline in national security. He closes this 
analysis with these thoughtful words: 
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It is my view that the problem posed to 
both sides by this dilemma of steadily in- 
creasing military power and steadily decreas- 
ing national security has no technical solu- 
tion. If we continue to look for solutions 
in the area of science and technology only, 
the result will be a steady and inexorable 
worsening of this situation. 

These words are particularly impres- 
sive since they were spoken by a man 
who has devoted his life and career in 
the pursuit of science, and who has been 
responsible for the development of much 
of this Nation’s military power. 

We are indebted to scientists for their 
recognition of the fact that the answer 
to our problems today is not to be found 
in the test tube or laboratory, but, in- 
stead, in the minds and hearts of men 
and in their capacity to learn to live to- 
gether. 

The dilemma we face is simply this: 
from the point after World War n when 
the United States held an absplute nu- 
clear monopoly, this Nation’s military 
power has continued to increase. Yet 
the overall security of the United States 
is obviously far less today than it was 
in 1946. For while our military power 
has surged ahead, the Soviet Union’s 
nuclear capacity has done likewise. 

Our Nation has never been stronger 
militarily; yet we have never been in 
graver danger. The identical situation 
prevails in the Soviet Union. A single 
command, in either country, could re- 
sult in the utter destruction of both 
nations and many others. 

The argument has been advanced in 
Congress, particularly by the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], that wars have usually oc- 
curred when a nation has become weak, 
when its defenses have been permitted 
to deteriorate. I believe this is abso- 
lutely correct. We must maintain what- 
ever strength our civilian and military 
leaders believe is essential to defend the 
vital interests of the United States. No 
one supporting this treaty had ever sug- 
gested otherwise. However, when we 
have achieved this level of military pre- 
paredness, we must then not shrink 
from exploring those nonmilitary ques- 
tions which may disclose ways to in- 
crease the national security — as opposed 
to only the military power— of the 
United States. 

In sum, we must first provide for 
whatever military strength is needed to 
deter the Communist nations from ag- 
gression and subversion. This provides, 
in effect, a protective umbrella or a 
shield under which or behind which we 
can then seek the kind of mutually ad- 
vantageous political situations which 
serve to lessen the likelihood of nuclear 
annihilation. It is precisely such a situ- 
ation of mutual advantage which we be- 
lieve prevails in the treaty to ban 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere, un- 
derwater, and in outer space. 

I hope the United States of America, 
which is a citizen democracy, will never 
become a modern Sparta; otherwise we 
shall lose, as surely as the Spartans lost, 
despite their power. We have some 
rather tough questions to ask. 

THE HARD PACTS OP INTEStNATTONAL POLITICS 

It seems to me that those persons who 
assert without qualification that the 


treaty must be rejected, that we cannot 
do business with the Russians under any 
condition, that we should seek total vic- 
tory over communism, have a duty to 
answer the following questions: 

First. Do they believe that the Soviet 
Union and other Communist nations are 
simply going to go away, fade away, and 
leave the world at peace? If not, is it 
the course of wisdom to pretend that the 
Soviet Union has ceafced to exist? 

Second. Do they believe the United 
States could survive — in any meaningful 
sense— a nuclear exchange with the So- 
viet Union? Could the Soviet Union sur- 
vive? 

Tliird. Do they believe that the Com- 
munist nations are impervious to the 
tides of history which have, since the 
dawn of man, kept relations among na- 
tions; in a state of constant flux? Are 
they immune to internal and external 
forces and, therefore, eternally insulated 
from, till change? 

I will not attempt to say how other 
Sena, tors would answer these questions. 
But ][ can say how the Senator from Min- 
nesota answers them. 

Beth the United States and the Soviet 
Union possess sufficient nuclear power 
virtually to destroy each other. I hope 
Sena, tors will consider the full ramifica- 
tions of this grim reality. 

We are not discussing soccer, rugby, or 
football. We are discussing the survival 
of the human race. We are discussing 
peace and war. Moreover, I see no evi- 
dence whatsoever to suggest that the 
Soviet Union and its allies intend sud- 
denly to resign from active participation 
in the affairs of this world. 

To the contrary, I see evidence that 
they intend to do quite a little about af- 
fairs in this world, arid intend to do it 
their way. Nor do I coheeive of any way 
that a, nation possessing the power and 
influence of the Soviet Union can simply 
be ignored when theiy seek attention 
whether by abuse by voice or by the 
written word. 

However, while the Soviet Union main- 
tains a dedicated and unrelenting an- 
tagonism against the free nations of the 
West, against our political and economic 
systems, there appears to be a desire to 
avoid nuclear war and to pursue the com- 
petition with the West through other less 
lethal channels. Let us not decide our- 
selves on this point — told it was to this 
that I was referring earlier in my col- 
loquy with the Senator from Louisiana: 

The Soviet Union still sfeeks the triumph of 
communism over capitalism and of totali- 
tarianism over democracy. 

They have not given up their goal or 
objective. But Chairman Khrushchev 
and hi;3 associates are Sufficiently hard- 
headed to know that a triumph over 
capitalism through nuclear war, even if 
it were possible, would be a hollow tri- 
umph indeed. What the leaders of the 
Soviet Union do intend is a total offen- 
sive against our system in terms of eco- 
nomic and political competition, plus the 
military competition. 

The Soviet Union knows that the 
United States will never initiate a nu- 
clear war. Khrushchev also believes that 
he now possesses sufficient military pow- 
er to protect the vital interests of his 
country. Therefore, he is seeking ways. 


as I see it, to divert resources from mili- 
tary pursuits into heightening the eco- 
nomic, industrial, scientific, and politi- 
cal competition. 

The Soviet Union has problems in in- 
dustry and agriculture. The: recent; visit 
by the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture to 
the Soviet Union revealed that the Soviet 
Union intends to plow into its agriculture 
hundreds of millions, yes, billions, of 
dollars for fertilizer and new equipment. 

He also learned that the Soviet Union 
could not outproduce the United States 
in weapsons and missiles, even if the 
production of consumer goods was 
sacrificed. 

One thing that I believe has been made 
clear in the past few years, particularly 
since 1961, is that by stepping up com- 
petition in the arms race in order to 
improve what we thought was our se- 
curity posture, we have compelled the 
Soviet Union to divert vast amounts of 
its resources into the arms race, to pro- 
duce weapons that it does not have in 
adequate supply. Khrushchev may well 
have come to the conclusion that this 
is a futile and losing effort. 

He has not slackened his attack on 
the free institutions of the West. I do 
not think he will. In fact, we should 
be for more cognizant of the possible 
dangers from such a nonmilitary Com- 
munist offensive. In my opinion, the 
Senate has been overly hypnotized into 
giving almost total consideration to the 
military questions associated with the 
treaty. We have practically ignored 
these other challenges which are, in my 
opinion, far more likely to result from 
ratification of the treaty. 

We rely chiefly on the testimony of 
generals, colonels, majors, and scientists. 
Yet we are supposed to understand the 
political, the economic, and the social 
forces. Paradoxically, Senators are try- 
ing to decide on the size of weapons; and 
ballistic missiles, whereas they should be 
considering economics, history, ancl the 
social and political forces which are at 
work in America and throughout the 
world. 

REASONS FOR SOVIET ACCEPTANCE OF TREATY 

Many persons, including myself, have 
pondered over the reasons for the deci- 
sion of the Soviet Union to sign this test 
ban treaty, after rejecting similar oppor- 
tunities for years. I believe that the 
answers are closely related to the reasons; 
for the determination to steer the cold 
war — if only for a brief period of time — 
into the nonmilitary spheres of competi- 
tion. , 

I believe Mr. Khrushchev feels that we 
know less about that area of the struggle 
than we do about the military area. He: 
has respect for our generals. I know, for 
he has told me so. He also has respect 
for our scientists; but I am not sure he; 
has much respect for our economic, po- 
litical, and social judgments. Why? 
Because we do not spend much time 
working on them. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I believe 
the answers to the Soviet decision can be 
found in four principal factors. 

First. The Russians had become aware 
of the dramatic increase in U.S. military 
strength during the past 3 years; and it 
has been dramatic. They saw that the 
United States had effectively doubled its 
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military power since 1960, particularly 
by equipping its strategic alert forces 
with nuclear warheads, by modernizing 
and accelerating naval ship construction, 
and by a 200 -percent increase in the Na- 
tion’s counterrguerrilla forces. Yet it 
was, and .is, clear to the Russians that 
we will not use our military strength to 
attack them. 

They have seen that we have many 
other programs in the process of being 
achieved. In fact. Congress will vote an- 
other $10 billion appropriation for de- 
fense in one-tenth the time it takes us 
to debate about this treaty; and in mak- 
ing that appropriation, all of us will say 
we know exactly what we are doing. 

With all due respect for all Senators, 
I venture to assert that not one-tenth of 
us have studied in detail the defense 
budget, nor have wejnquired into all the 
plans of the military. 

Second, The Russian leadership was 
profoundly shaken by the resolution and 
determination displayed by President 
Kennedy over the 1961 Berlin situation, 
and most dramatically during the Cuban 
crisis of last October, when Soviet mis- 
siles were forced out of Cuba. In my 
discussions this month with Soviet lead- 
ers in Moscow, I was impressed by the 
chastening effect of the President’s deci- 
sion in the Cuban crisis on the thinking 
of Soviet leaders. 

Third, The Soviet leaders have felt 
increasing pressure to divert resources 
away from the field of military produc- 
tion and into the domestic area, par- 
ticularly .into the held of agriculture. 

Certainly we should know something 
about agriculture. But, Mr. President, 
do We ever bear Senators discuss what 
is happening to Soviet agriculture ex- 
cept its failures? It may not always be 
a failure. It may give us more compe- 
tition in the agricultural Common Mar- 
ket and may cause us more concern in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa than 
any present problem that we face. But 
in the Senate there is seldom thoughtful 
debate on these problems. The Soviets’ 
continued massive failure in the field of 
agriculture was all the more significant 
in the face of America’s smashing tri- 
umphs in the production of food, not 
only for the Nation but for the hungry 
of the world. 

Mr. President, do not think for a min- 
ute thajb Mr. Khrushchev does not un- 
derstand :the power of food. We look 
upon our abuandance of food as a sur- 
plus; but Mr. Khrushchev looks upon it 
as .a major asset in his total attempt to 
defeat freedom in the world. The day 
the Soviets create an abundance of food, 
they will put it to work “to bury us”; 
they will make it part of their policy of 
domination and control of the world. 

We have the God-given blessing of 
an abundance p£ food and fiber; yet we 
worry about it as if it were the worst 
thing that ever happened to us. 

I^r^Poat, perhaps this is why Khru- 
shchev would like, to shift the emphasis 
away from the military — where he knows 
he cannot win— to the political, where 
he Relieves his chances are better. I 
hope his evaluation is wrong. 

. After.. 5 years of prodding by an Iowa 
farmer, Roswell Garst,^ Khrushchev haf 



now acknowledged that the problems of 
Soviet agriculture cannot be solved with- 
out massive capital investment — partic- 
ularly in commercial fertilizer. The 
need for such capital has had a consid- 
erable influence on the decision to slow 
down the production of military weap- 
ons. 

When we appropriate more money for 
the military we have less to spend for 
schools. When Khrushchev appropriates 
more money for the military he has less 
money to spend on agriculture. 

The Russian’s need for capital for eco- 
nomic expansion, for agriculture, for in- 
dustry, for housing, and for consumer 
goods has had a considerable influence, 
in my opinion, on the decision of the 
Soviets to slow down or attempt to slow 
down the production of weapons. 

Fourth. The Soviet Union is deeply 
concerned about the conflict with Red 
China. During our talks with Premier 
Khrushchev, in Moscow, at the time of 
the signing of the treaty, the Soviet Pre- 
mier left the unmistakable impression 
that the strongest reason causing him to 
support a test ban treaty was the con- 
flict with China. 

Some say the dispute is only make- 
believe. But if it is, then the news- 
papers of America are doing a great dis- 
service to the American public, because 
every day they publish headline stories 
about the dispute with China. But I do 
not believe we are being misinformed. 

Mr. President, you may recall that 
when I was in Moscow in December of 
1958, I reported to our Government that 
even then Khrushchev had some unkind 
things to say about Communist China. 
Mr. President, you may also recall that 
at the Communist Party meeting in Mos- 
cow Premier Khrushchev attacked me 
personally; he said I lied, that I was a 
Baron Munchausen, or something of the 
sort. He said, “Why should I tell this 
known anti -Communist about our so- 
called problems with China?” But he 
did tell me; and I told the President, be- 
cause I felt it was my duty to report 
accurately; and I also told our then Sec- 
retary of State, John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. President, I wish to make clear 
that what I first reported has now be- 
come a fact of international politics. It 
is a fact that there is an ideological dis- 
pute between the Soviet Union and 
China. It is a fact, as the majority 
leader stated today, for the Record, that 
there are even border disputes between 
the Soviet Union and China. The Chi- 
nese Communists assail Khrushchev 
every day and call him an appeaser, a 
militarist, and a capitalist lackey because 
of the treaty. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that 
fear of a nuclear armed China has been 
a major fact in creating Russian sup- 
port for a test ban at this time. But 
equally important, the posture of peace 
is a popular platform for Khrushchev in 
his struggle for Soviet supremacy within 
the Communist .world. Khrushchev 
needs more than military strength to re- 
store unity to the Communist bloc, to ex- 
tend this leadership to all Communist 
countries. The platform of peace is also 
a popular platform in competing for the 
allegiance of the nonalined nations of 
the world. 


Have my colleagues thought why the 
signing of the treaty took place in Mos- 
cow? Have Senators considered the 
timing? I ask Senators if they have 
given some real thoughtful consideration 
to the circumstances. I should like to 
relate them. 

In Moscow this summer were repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese Communists 
from Peiping, China. They were there 
to meet with representatives of the So- 
viet Union and other Communist leaders 
of Eastern Europe in an effort, suppos- 
edly or allegedly, to resolve the ideologi- 
cal differences between the two camps 
in the Communist sphere. 

Mr. Khrushchev did not fight the 
struggle on the Chinese Communist 
terms. He decided to move into another 
area. He said, “What is the major issue 
in the world today? What is the issue 
that divides the Communist Chinese 
from the Russians at this particular 
time?” 

One of those issues is peaceful coexist- 
ence. One of those issues is the fact 
that the Chinese Communists are 
aggressive. They have made clear 
through their spokesmen that they have 
no fear of nuclear war. They have even 
gone so far as to say they could lose 300 
million people in a nuclear war and 
there would still be 400 million Chinese 
left. 

Mr. Khrushchev knows something 
about arithmetic. He took a look at 
those figures and said, “That is exactly 
75 million more dead than there are 
Russians living.” So Mr. Khrushchev 
said, “I will take the peace issue.” Mr. 
Khrushchev showed new interest in the 
treaty, not only because of the other 
factors that I have recited today, but 
because in the struggle with the Chinese 
Communists, which is a serious struggle 
today in the Communist bloc, he needed 
a platform upon which he could stand 
and around which he could rally sup- 
port. He is not talking about the treaty 
in respect to how it strengthens his mili- 
tary posture but how it strengthens his 
peace posture in the world. 

Mr. Khrushchev was getting nowhere 
in his effort. On the basis of ideology, 
Leninism, and Marxism, the Chinese, 
who were absolute purists on that ques- 
tion, and the newer Communist power, 
constantly condemned Mr, Khrushchev 
for being more of a pragmatist and a 
deviationist. What they said in simple 
terms was that Mr. Khrushchev is not 
a true Communist. Khrushchev has 
some bourgeois, capitalistic habits. 

Mr. Khrushchev replied that the Chi- 
nese Communists want a war. They are 
aggressive. They know nothing about 
the dangers of nuclear war. They are 
irresponsible. 

With all his limitations, Mr. Khru- 
shchev has some understanding of po- 
litical forces. He is no soft touch. He 
is no easy mark. He is clever. He is 
extremely able. He is subtle. He can 
be treacherous, and he knows how to 
fight. One could not become Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers in the So- 
viet Union and survive since 1917 by 
being stupid. Khrushchev has qualities 
of leadership. He ascertained quickly 
that if it came down to a strict interpre- 
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would lose that struggle with his Chinese 
Communist brethren. 

I say to my fellow Americans that I 
find it very ironical that a people who 
have been the users of force, abuse, and 
tyranny, and who have never really be- 
lieved in peace, today make themselves 
the self-styled champions of peace be- 
cause we let them. 

Peace does not make one a weakling 
or an appeaser. One cannot get peace 
by being a weakling or an appeaser. 
The processes of peace require more 
courage than do the processes of war 
on the battlefield. The process of peace 
require more statesmanship than mili- 
tary education alone. 

OVERLAPPING INTERESTS 

While the Soviet Union may have good 
and sufficient reasons for accepting the 
treaty at this time, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a test ban is not also 
in the best interests of the United States. 

I cannot imagine our country signing 
a treaty that would be to our disad- 
vantage. If I thought the President of 
the United States would sign a treaty 
that he knew would be to our disadvan- 
tage, he should be impeached, and the 
result should not be merely a failure to 
ratify the treaty. We make treaties be- 
cause we think there is good in them 
for us. 

Por example, we signed a treaty with 
the Japanese and in the treaty provided 
that Japan could not have a military 
establishment — because, we thought, it 
was to our advantage. We did the same 
with the Germans. We altered the 
treaty with the Germans. Why? Be- 
cause we thought it might be to our ad- 
vantage as a partner in NATO if the 
Germans had a powerful military es- 
tablishment. 

1 repeat that any treaty that does not 
have a mutuality of advantage will never 
be kept. That is not the way things can 
be explained to people. It would be much 
easier to go on the stump and say, "Tills 
treaty Is no good because the Russians 
benefit." That would prove that the 
speaker is a vigorous anti-Communist. 
if would also prove that he would not 
know what he was talking about. 

So I repeat, while the Soviet Union 
may have good and sufficient reasons for 
accepting the treaty at this time, it does 
hot necessarily follow that a test ban is 
not also In the best interests of the Unit- 
ed States, To the contrary, it appears 
to this Senator to be highly desirable to 
encourage a more moderate Soviet pol- 
icy in relation to nuclear war and the 
arms race even If it means heightened 
competition in the nonmilitary spheres. 
We can do this by seeking areas of agree- 
ment which serve the interests of both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
I have listed what appear to be the prin- 
cipal motives for Soviet acceptance of 
the treaty. 

I am sure there are others. The com- 
mittee report recites some. 

I would also note the four specific areas 
where the interests of the two nations 
x appear to overlap. 

First. I can think of no greater possi- 
ble mutuality of interest on the part of 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
than in the prevention of thermonuclear 
L war* 


There is only one other nation with 
any of these bombs besides Russia and 
the United States; that is. Great Britain. 
If a thermonuclear war jshould break out, 
the first nations to suffer the unbelieva- 
ble, indescribable, destructive tragedy 
would be the United States of America 
and the Soviet Union. We have some 
mutuality of interest in respect to pre- 
venting that. 

The results of such a war would be 
grave destruction on both sides. Pres- 
ident Kennedy has stated: 

A full-scale nuclear exchange, lasting less 
than 6D minutes, with the weapons now in 
existence, could wipe out. more than 300 mil- 
lion .Americans, Europeans, and Russians, as 
well untold numbers ebewhere. 

That is what we are talking about. 
We are talking about whether we can 
slow down the nuclear arms race a little 
to give us some breathing space, a little 
time to bring reason to bear upon these 
problems. 

It is clear that Chairman Khrushchev 
agrees with the President’s conclusion on 
this subject. He has, indeed, warned the 
Communist Chinese that in the event of 
a nuclear catastrophe "the survivors 
would envy the dead.” That is a very 
impressive and perceptive statement. 

The Cuban missile crisis served to 
heighten the awareness and sensitivity of 
both sides to this very grave risk. 

Second, as the United States and the 
Soviet Union glower at each other from 
atop our separate stockpiles of nuclear 
destruction, we share a common interest 
in preventing the spread of these weap- 
ons of mass destruction to other coun- 
tries which do not already have them. 
Both of us realize that the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons will, if permitted to 
continue over time, multiply the dangers 
of thermonuclear war. It will Increase 
the danger of the use of nuclear weapons 
in local conflicts, either by accident or 
design, by governments substantially less 
stable and less responsible than our own. 

The nuclear test ban treaty will not, 
of itself, stop the further proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. But the treaty will 
significantly reinforce present U.S. poli- 
cies in this regard. These policies have 
been wisely and emphatically enunciated 
by the Congress In legislation dealing 
with atomic energy matters. 

Third, both the United States and the 
Soviet Union share a common interest in 
the prevention of further contamination 
of the atmosphere by radioactive fallout. 
The radioactive pollution of the atmos- 
phere from previous nuclear tests has 
created a health hazard which we share 
not only with the Soviet Union but also 
with all other countries of the world. 
Further testing will increase the danger 
and the nuclear test ban treaty will have 
a dramatic effect in reducing this risk. 

Just how serious is this risk? This has 
been discussed great deal. Although 
the matter is hotly debated, I have be- 
come quite concerned over certain recent 
reports. Dr. Maurice B. Visscher, pro- 
fessor of physiology at the University of 
Minnesota, and former president of the 
.American Physiological Society — and, I 
might add, a close personal friend — said 
on August 20, 1$63, that there are two 
facts # which Senators "can ignore only at 


the risk of great damage to the people 
of the United States and the world.” 

These facts, according to Dr. Visscher, 
are: First, there is now good scientific 
evidence that radiation at the average 
levels already produced, by fallout is cap- 
able of increasing the incidence of cancer 
by significant amounts, and second, fall- 
out is not uniform and, as a consequence, 
some people are exposed to many times 
the average dose. 

If the Senator from Utah or the Sen- 
ators from Nevada were present today, 
perhaps they would be able to make a 
further contribution. 

Should it give us any feeling of cheer 
to read in the newspapers that the Uni- 
versity of Utah has demonstrated that 
the amount of strontium 90 in milk is 
double what it has ever been before in 
the recorded history of the testing of 
milk? 

The speech made by the distinguished 
majority leader, soon after Labor Day, 
was one of the most concise, definitive, 
effective speeches ever delivered on this 
subject in this body. 

For example, young children in Utah 
have been exposed to amounts of iodine 
131 significantly above the levels where 
protective measures should be taken. 
Another example, residents of Palmer, 
Alaska have been exposed to amounts of 
iodine 131 above the acceptable level as 
established by the Federal Radiation 
Council. 

I add, they keep raising the level. 

Alaskan eskimos have absorbed unac- 
ceptable amounts of cesium 137. And. so 
the story goes. It is not a pleasan t story. 
This treaty gives us the opportunity to 
begin writing the final chapter of this 
story. 

Why should the Nation not be con- 
cerned about the unknown hazards of 
radioactive fallout? What right has the 
Government of the United States or any 
other government to contaminate the 
atmosphere with products which have a 
serious and adverse effect uix>n the 
health of mankind, animals, and plant- 
life? 

One might say, "Do you have enough 
facts to justify any indictment of radio- 
active fallout?" I have enough, facts to 
know that it is not good for us. We all 
know that a sufficient dose of radioac- 
tivity is detrimental, and can be lethal. 
We know it affects the yet unborn. 

There is another mutuality of interest. 

Fourth, both the United States and 
the Soviet Union share a common inter- 
est in the prevention of war by accident, 
miscalculation or a mere failure of com- 
munications. I have already alluded to 
the fact that the treaty would, by in- 
hibiting the spread of nuclear weapons, 
reduce the dangers of their accidental 
use. We should also reflect, however, 
upon what has gone before and what 
may come after the treaty. On June 20 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
agreed upon the establishment of a di- 
rect communications link between Wash- 
ington and Moscow. The “hot line" be- 
came operational on September 1 After 
the treaty we may look forward to fur- 
ther negotiations regarding measures to 
reduce the risk of war by unintended 
causes. For example, Chairman Khru- 
shchev has recently indicated a revived 
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Soviet interest in the establishment of 
ground observation posts located on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. Such posts 
would reduce the dangers of surprise con- 
ventional attach . An agreement of this 
i^ihd, if not linked to other unacceptable 
measures, would be in our interests to 
pursue. ..... 

Mr, President, when we think of the 
difficult and serious, days of October 1962, 
we Should meditate for a moment upon 
the fact that the communication be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union 
was so bad that. we had to rely upon 
open radio. There was no real com- 
munication, in this world of computers 
in space travel, of speed and efficiency. 

. We did pot get an agreement with the 
Soviet . Union on the “hot line" because 
.we love the Russians or because they 
love us, or because we have turned Com- 
munist or they have turned capitalist. 
We got that agreement because every- 
body was frightened half to death that 
unless there were better communications 
somebody might push the button and the 
nuclear war would be on. 

AU this nonsense about, “Do you trust 
theih? Are you being taken in by them? 
Are you getting soft on the Russians or 
communism?" is sheer political non- 
sense. We do not trust them. They do 
not trust us. 

The treaty is not based upon trust. 
It is based upon a mutuality of interest, 
and upon detection. 

_Prof, Marshall Shulman of {he 
Fletcher School of Law and Interna- 
tional. Diplomacy, in a brilliant analysis 
pf Soviet andUnjted States policy relat- 
ing. to the test ban, pointed out that (a) 
there is this natural overlapping of So- 
viet and United States interests, and (b) 
there are ; other unintended effects of 
* .P°^ c y likely to be in the interests 
of the United States. 

. ket me quote from Dr. Shulman’s 
testimony ; 

Indeed, the most striking characteristics 
or recent Soviet foreign policy has been the 
way in which policies undertaken for short 
term, expedential purposes have tended to 
elongate in time, and become embedded in 
doctrine and political strategy. The shift 
to a "peaceful coexistence" emphasis, orig- 
inally a tactical alternation, has been evolv- 
ing and deepening into a policy directed to 
^loc .politics rather than toward social 
revolution. 
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.^InJ^rnas of the. longrun security of 
the United States, it can be argued that 
this, unintended effect has created an 
environment less likely to lead to nuclear 
war, . ;. . / 

Peaceful coexistence does not mean 
that there is going to be peace and hap- 
less in the, world. It means only that 
the Soviet Union will emphasize the non- 
military aspects of the competition and 
struggle in order to achieve its objectives 
, A§ Dr. Shulman pointed out, these 
changes in. Soviet strategy and doctrine 
hpe, at least in part, resulted from 
Western strength and determination. 
In short, it is possible to influence basic 
Soviet strategy in a way which raises the 
»<> ssi Wity . s Qf increasing U.S. national 
security. 

.We did that when we told Mr. Khru- 
shchev to get his missiles out of Qpba. 


Let me again quote from Dr. Shul- 
man’s testimony: 

It should be possible for us to recognize, 
without In the slightest minimizing the seri- 
ousness of our conflict with the Soviet Union 
^ nlnis hiug the vigor of our prosecution 
of this effort, that this does not preclude the 
search for some safeguards, although per- 
haps at this stage only marginal ones, which 
can be mutually advantageous. 

I would like to give that statement 
great emphasis in this debate. It seems 
to me to sum up the basic argument of 
those who support this treaty. No one is 
talking about "crawling to Moscow on 
our knees," or, "selling out to Khru- 
shchev." Everyone accepts the per- 
fectly self-evident fact that America 
must remain militarily strong. Rut say- 
ing these things surely does not disqual- 
lfy one from also saying that we must 
als ° search for other safeguards as well. 

At this point in time we surely cannot 
overlook the vast implications of the 
Sino-Soviet struggle for the future of 
mankind. 

I intend to discuss this matter in the 
Senate some time in the future. But for 
the present let me make these several 
brief observations. 

Chairman Khrushchev has probably 
staked his personal political survival and 
perhaps the dominance of the Soviet 
Union among Communist nations on the 
policy of “peaceful_Qoexistence." If one 
accepts the realities of the real world as 
opposed to the fantasies of the radical 
right wing, it seems incontestable that 
the security of the United States does not 
lie with the bellicose, militarily aggres- 
sive, and comparatively irresponsible 
Communist Chinese. Nor does it lie with 
their allies within the Soviet military 
and government power structure. And 
make no mistake about it, those forces 
do exist within the Soviet Union. 

If the Soviet Union— in the context of 
its struggle with Communist China— can 
be encouraged to pursue those policies 
which have the perhaps unintended effect 
of increasing the overall security of the 
United States, we should do so. Rejec- 
tion of this treaty would sqrely have the 
most profound impact on the Sino-Soviet 
struggie, with the strong possibility of a 
military reaction within both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China that would 
gravely threaten the long-term security 
of this Nation in terms of nuclear war. 

If the treaty is rejected, there will be 
an arms race the likes of which the world 
has never known. 

What we are really talking about is 
whether the United States can afford to 
take this small step toward building 
greater confidence between the two prin- 
cipal nuclear powers in the world. We 
J 10 ^. ^ n ^ er this period with sanguine 
or foolish notions of what may eventu- 
aliy result. We have our powder ready, 
and it is very, very dry, and there is lots 
of it. If we find that the Soviet Union 
does not share our belief that the com- 
petition between these two great systems 
of power can be pursued in ways which 
exclude mutual annihilation, then we 
must face this fact grimly, resolutely 
ai } 1 ^. courag ’ eous ^* We demonstrated our 
willingness and ^ability to assume this 
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posture just I year ago this coming 
October. 

On the other hand, can we now afford 
not to make this contribution to the 
"process of peace" which President Ken- 
nedy discussed so eloquently at Ameri- 
can University in June. 

The President said: 

There is no single, simple key to this 
peace— no grand or magic formula to be 
adopted by one or two powers. Genuine 
peace must be the product of many nations 
the sum of many acts. It must be dynamic,’ 
not static, changing to meet the challenge 
of each new generation. For peace is a proc- 
ess — a way of solving problems. 

I wish this great message of our Presi- 
dent were more fully understood and 
more often applied. 

I have been an advocate of this treaty 
because it represented to me a beginning 
to the solution of the problem of the es- 
calating arms race and the many dangers 
related to this competition. If this treaty 
is a feeble candle in the immense void of 
nuclear desolation, the feeble candle 
which our distinguished majority leader 
described so eloquently last week, then I 
think we have a sacred obligation to see 
that this candle is permitted to flicker 
however weakly. I want no guilt on my 
hands for snuffing it out. 

A candle provides little comfort in the 
black darkness of night. And so I see no 
strong assurances of comfort in this 
treaty. But I shall vote for it so that 
there will continue to be some light; so 
that we will not be in darkness; so that 
we can continue the search for other 
candles. 

Mr T H URM°ND. Mr. President, so 
that Senators may have available to 
them various editorials and other mate- - 
rials which raise questions about or ob- 
jections to the proposed Moscow test ban 
treaty, I have been placing in the Con- 
gressional Record some important ma- 
terials from around the country which 
huve come to my attention. As the Sen- 
ate is now giving consideration to the 
ratification of this treaty in floor debate, 

I think it is particularly appropriate that 
some material that I have gathered to- 
gether be made available for study and 
consideration in today’s Record. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have the 
following material printed in the Record 
at the conclusion of these remarks. 

First. A letter from Mr. I. V. Horner, 

125 East Woodward Boulevard, Tulsa' 
Okla., dated August 10, 1963. 

Second. Two editorials from the 
Knoxville Journal, Knoxville, Tenn 
dated August 23, 1963, entitled, "Be Kind 
to Communists” and "One Hundred New 
Frontier Accommodations (Concessions) 
Listed." 

Third. An editorial from the Enquirer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 4, 1963, entitled 
Here We Go Again." 

Fourth. An article by Constantine 
Brown which appeared in the Sunday 
September 7, 1963, entitled 
NATO and the Test Ban Treaty." 

Fifth. An editorial from the Aiken 
Standard and Review, Aiken, S.C., Sep- 
tember 3, 1963, entitled "Help Your Sen- 

-v. , • 
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Sixth. An article written by Robert 
Morris on August 30, 1963, entitled The 
Test Ban Treaty.” 

Seventh. An article which appeared in 
the Columbia Record, Columbia, S.C., on 
September 5, 1963, entitled “Strauss Lists 
Traps in Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

Eighth. Two editorials from the Au- 
gusta Chronicle, Augusta, Ga., Septem- 
ber 7, 1963, “Will the Senate Yield and 
September 9, 1963, “The Issue Is U.S. 

Security.” 

Ninth. The September 1, 1963, Eco- 
nomic Council Letter entitled “Russian 

Roulette.” ,, J1A „ 

Tenth. A letter to the editor of the 
Panama City Herald, Panama City, Ma., 
from Paul D. Conrad, Sr., Panama City. 

Eleventh. The Manion Forum of Sep- 
tember 1, 1963, entitled “The Test Ban 
Treaty, 4 A Covenant With Death and an 
Agreement With Hell.' ” 

Twelfth. An editorial from the News 
arid Courier, Charleston, S.C., September 
9, 1963, entitled “Russell Is Opposed.’ 

Thirteenth. An editorial from the 
Nashville Banner, Nashville, Term., Sep- 
tember 6, 1963, entitled “Reservations 
Stipulated Essential to Treaty.” 

Fourteenth. Two radio editorials from 
-Radio Station WDIX, Orangeburg, S.C. 
One was broadcast on August 17, 1963, 
the other on August 23, 1963. 

Fifteenth. An editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Chicago, 111., September 3, 
1963, entitled “The Treaty in the Sen- 
ate.” 

Sixteenth. An article written by Rev. 
Richard Ginder which was published in 
Our Sunday Visitor on August 11, 1963. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 

as follows: .. 

Tulsa, Okla., 

August TO , 1963. 

Hon. Strom Thurmond, _ 

Senator , South Carolina , Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: John Foster Dulles had this 
to say about a test ban treaty: 

“A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT FOR PEACE 

“Since a (test ban) treaty Is what the 
Russians want, it wouldn’t be difficult to 
come up with one which would look good on 
the surface. We could include in it all the 
fuzzy language of diplomacy — and believe 
me, I know some of the phrases — and present 
it to the world as a great achievement for 
peace. All of this would result in a relaxa- 
tion of world tensions, generate a feeling of 
international good will, and probably elect a 
Republican President in 1960. 

“But we’re not going to do it. If we 
' signed such a pact with the Soviets, there 
would develop a tremendous pressure to cut 
back on our defenses, reduce the size of our 
Armed Forces, and curtail our armaments. 
And we’d have only the word of the Russians 
that they were doing the same. OurNATO, 
SEATO, and other alliances would be endan- 
gered, perhaps to the point of deterioration. 
As a result, within a few years, we could be 
as a sitting duck for the Communists to pick 
off whenever they felt the time was ripe.” 

“THE WORKER SEEMS TO WANT tOUR VOTtf, 
why? — people’s voice CAN PUSH test bait 

THROUGH SENATE ' ^ 

“ (By Daniel Mason) 

“Nose counting in the Senate last week 
revealed that, while only 10 to 20 of its 
Members had openly come out in opposition 
to the nuclear test ban treaty initialed in 
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Moscow a week and a h&lf ago, a majority 
have as yet refused to commit themselves, 
usually contenting themselves with Btating 
that they would make up their minds after 
all the evidence was in. 

“It is thus becoming apparent that it is 
too early to be optimistic about the ratifica- 
tion of the test ban treaty in the Senate by 
the two- thirds majority needed. It can be 
expected that in the next month, during 
which the pact will be debated In the Na- 
tion’s upper House, enemies of peace will 
mobilize all their power to influence the 
Senate either to reject it dr emasculate it. 

“The appeal by President Kennedy on July 
26 to the American people not to let the 
'military, scientific, and political experts 
monopolize the debate over the test ban 
treaty * * * telegrams to the President were 
running 12 to 1 favoring the treaty. The size 
of those backing the pact is extremely impor- 
tant as reflecting the trend of thinking by 
the Nation’s ordinary citizens, since the usual 
tendency is for the opponents of a govern- 
mental action to get in: the first licks with 
their expressions of disapproval. Those back- 
ing the action axe then spurred into action. 

“ Reaction in foreign lands 

“The impressive fact about reaction out- 
side the United States is the eagerness with 
which the leaders of foreign governments are 
requesting the right to become signatories to 
the test ban agreement. 

“Peiping newspapers last Monday con- 
tinued the attack on the Soviet Union for 
having agreed to a test ban pact asserting 
that the U.S.S.R. was deceiving itself by 
welcoming the treaty as a step toward peace. 
The Chinese papers appeared to be disturbed 
by the fact such a treaty .might halt the 
spread of nuclear weapons to countries not 
now possessing them. A note by the editor 
of Hsinhua the Chinesd news agency, in ex- 
plaining the pact, indicated this when he 
claimed it would restrict Socialist countries 
not now possessing nuclear weapons.” 

Sincerely, „ _ 

I. V. Horner. 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal,, 

Aug. 23,; 19631 
Be Kind to Communists 
The greater p^rt of this page is devoted 
today to a listing of the concessions— under 
New Frontier semantics “accommodations 
which have been made by the Kennedy 
brotlufrs during, a little more than 2 l / 2 years 
in office. i 

We hope a few readers, at least, will take 
the time to wade through these listings be- 
cause in the aggregate they make clear the 
adoption of a policy of appeasement into 
which the Khrushchev treaty now before the 
Senate fits perfectly, i In other words, some 
such climatic “accommodation” to the ag- 
gressive character of Nfrorld communism was 
to have been expected,! now that we look back 
on this record, as a sort of capstone for a 
long successsion of vijial concessions. 

It is noteworthy that the instances of "giv- 
ini? in” to communism are not confined to 
the Kremlin iself. The slogan of “Be Kind 
to Communists” has been lived up to not 
only where Moscow ^as directly concerned, 
but in numerous other parts of the globe 
where Communist dictatorships are operating 
their customary police state regimes, notably 
Cuba. ... , 

The adoption of a i policy of appeasement 
was forecast by the London Times in 1901, 
shortly after Mr. Kennedy took office. A 
front-page story in ’that publication said 
President Kennedy hdd been advised by some 
of his special assistants that the Soviet Union 
was in an “accommodating” mood. 

It does not require too much imagination 
to Identify at least one of these advisers as 
Dr. Walt Whitman ROstow, Chairman of the 
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Policy Planning Council of the State De- 
partment. Some months ago the news 
leaked out that Rostow had prepared a long: 
memorandum for circulation only among 
the State Department elite defining just 
such a policy as is Illustrated in the list on 
this page. He and others of the President's 
advisers also were responsible for the plan 
submitted to the United Nations to ulti- 
mately disarm this country completely. 
Thus it is apparent that the London Times' 
prediction was accurate and that we are on 
our way toward further gradual concession 
of world leadership to Moscow. 

It was not surprising, but was certainly 
noteworthy that old Khrushchev, having 
put over his fast one on us in connection 
with his word- of -honor test ban treaty, 
didn’t have the grace to wait until the U.S. 
Senate had approved it to begin bragging 
about his achievement. 

In a communication aimed at Red China 
primarily but for the benefit of Communist 
countries everywhere, day before yesterday 
he laid claim to a great diplomatic victory, 
as well he might. He called his limited 
nuclear test ban a positive gain for com- 
munism, saying it would perpetuate the 
liquidation of the onetime American 
nuclear monopoly and freeze each side’s 
nuclear power. The Khrushchev statement 
• was no doubt embarrassing to the Kennedy 
brothers, but in the nature of the Russian 
dictator it certainly could not have been un- 
expected. 

One Hundred New Frontier Accommoda- 
tions (Concessions) Listed 
(Editor’s note:.- — Shortly after John F. 
Kennedy was inaugurated in 1961, the Lon- 
don Times carried a front page story that 
President Kennedy had been advised by some 
of his special assistants that the Soviet 
Union was in an “accommodating mood.” 
The record shows, the newspaper said, that 
the President accepted this assessment and 
set about trying to seek an “accommodation” 
with the Soviets. The “accommodations” ef- 
fected by the Kennedy administration, lo- 
ginning in Its first months, have now be- 
come a substantial list. It will be noted 
that these “accommodations” in every ease 
actually represent concessions made to world 
communism. This policy of appeasement is 
now to be capped off by agreement to a nu- 
clear test ban treaty that depend* solely 
upon the “word of honor” of the Russians. 

A list of these concessions, made within the 
almost 3 years of the Kennedy administra- 
tion follows, 

1. Three times refused to follow the di- 
rections of Congress to specify in the Pres- 
ident's annual “Captive Nations” proclama- 
tions that formerly free nations taken over 
by the Communists be given their independ- 
ence (on the grounds that the congres- 
sional wording would “offend” the Soviets); 
2. Authorized the shipment and sale of sub- 
sidized farm products to Communist coun- 
tries; 3. Approved the sale of grain unload- 
ing equipment to Red China through Can- 
ada in order to evade U.S. laws prohibiting 
trade with Communist Chinese; 4. Delayed 
for a full year the cutoff of remaining U.S. 
t trade with Cuba, thereby helping to keep 
Castro’s wobbly economy shored up. 

5. Sucessfully pressed for greater aid for 
Communist Poland and Yugoslavia,; 6. Re- 
fused an official greeting for the San Remo 
(Italy) Festival group appearing at Wash- 
ington’s Constitution Hall on March 21, 1963. 
but gave lavish White House reception to 
Poznan Choir from Communist Poland; 7. 
Ordered the issuance of passports, according 
to Passport Director Frances Knight, to 
known Communists to travel to the Soviet 
Union and other countries; 8. Allowed the 
release of military space information to the 
United Nations, including its Communist 
members, while barring it to the American 
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people as “top secret”; 9. Financed construc- 
tion off a highway in Afghanistan which will 
provide the Soviets with a .first-class military 
route to the Indian subcontinent; 10. Ini- 
tiated negotiations to establish diplomatic 
.relations jyifh Communist Outer Mongolia, 
halted them only when public protests 
mounted, 

S' fiOtSTRRED ECONOMY 

H. Bolstered the, Soviet economy and cut 
into the market of American producers by 
lifting the ban on .Imports of Russian crab- 
meat; 12. Approved the Moscow-New York 
air route, which would give the Reds a “spy 
route” between the. two nations but held up 
* final implementation because of congression- 
al protests; 13. Misled the U.S, public about 
President Kennedy’s Vienna meeting with 
Khrushchey until the Soviet press revealed 
the Russian leader had laid down a 1-year 
ultimatum ^ to settle the status of Berlin- 
14, Actively supported the election of Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch of the Dominican Republic, 
although he had the solid backing of four 
pro- Communist parties and since has per- 
mitted Communist exiles to return to the 
country. 

* ‘ , : Provided a red carpet reception and aid 

to the pro-Communist ruler of Algeria, Ben 
Bella, who then ordered confiscation of U.S. 
property; 16. Extended, heavy foreign aid to 
-Burma, U.N. Secretary General U Thant’s 
: native land, which was the first in Southeast 

si ^ n a “P^eful coexistence” pact 
\yith the Chinese Reds and ordered American 
businessmen expelled; 17, Granted a passport 
for travel tp Communist Outer Mongolia to 
Owen Lattimore, who had been termed by a 
Senate committee as a “conscientious, ar- 
ticulate instrument of the Soviet conspir- 
acy ’; 18. Authorized the shipment of scrap 
metal, which can be used in the manufacture 
of arms, to Iron Curtain countries, includ- 
im? Russia; 19, Agreed to Khrushchev’s de- 
mands..to cu r t bacfc Voice of America broad- 
casts to Iron Curtain countries In exchange 
o? r £ Communist pledge to reduce jammings; 

20. Refused to reveal the contents or subject 
matter of 40 secret messages exchanged be- 
tweep. President Kennedy and Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

f , favored treatment 

1 21 . Ignored congressional prohibition and • 
gave favored-nation treatment to trade with 
Communist Yugoslavia and Poland; 22. 1 

Trained, at U.S. taxpayer expense, Yugoslav- * 
lan troops at the Army General Staff School, ( 
^®^® u Worth, Kans., and Yugoslavian 1 
Force bases; 23. Shipped vast c 
quantities of jetplanes to Yugoslavia; 24 Led I 
the campaign to have U Thant appointed 1 
Secretary General, of the U.N., a move hailed 1 
i Krushchev, as, “better than the troika” 1 
plan he had proposed; 25. Banned the show- c 
ing of House Un-American Activities film * 
Operation Abolition,” on military bases be- x 
eaURe of protests from leftist groups- 26 c 
Turned over to, pommunist Poland a $2 500 - 
000 steel galvanizing production line. * n 
27. Reduced, the Subversive Activities Con- s 
troi Board, which was charged with protect- s< 
mg the Government against disloyal persons, a 
of a agency”; 28. Indi- t] 

cated in statements by the President and N 
other high administration officials that we t« 
Wddld defend offshore island of Quemoy ol 
Matsu from, a Red Chinese invasion; 29 gi 
Called for adoption of a “two-China” policy Bi 
Which WOE quickly cloaked in 

public protests mount- d( 
ea, 30. Lifted U,S. travel restrictions on So- at 
jvlet visitors and embassy personnel, al- ae 
though Russia still restricts movements of a<j 
Americans there. “e 

31. Drastically slashed economic assist- a 
ance .and military aid to Nationalist Chinese; pr 
mpcmXMXy pressed for deletion of loy- m 
alty oath requirements in the law granting ov 
loans to students, thu^i making it possible AI 


for Communists to attend U.S. schools at 
taxpayer expense; 33. Tacitly approved the 
appointment by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States of Dr. Robert Oppenhelmer (who 
had been dismissed from the Government 
for security reasons) as “traveling professor” 
in Latin America and later approved Oppen- 
helmer as recipient of the $50,000 Fermi 
Award. 

34. Made an even-up swap of Soviet Mas- 
ter Spy Rudolf Abel for U— 2 reconnaissance 
Pilot Francis Gary Powers; 36. Dropped legal 
actions against several Soviet agents picked 
up in this country for espionage, allowing 
them to return to Russia as an expression of 
our good will; 36. Ordered the release from 
prison of Communist Party Organizational 
Secretary Harry Winston, one of 11 Reds con- 
victed of conspiring to overthrow the United 
States (on grounds he was dying of cancer, 
although 2 years later, as a citizen of the So- 
viet Union, he is still alive and actively 
attacking the United States); 37. Relaxed 
security provisions on Federal employment 
ignoring security reports in order to appoint 
hundreds to high posts. 

38. Proposed abolition of the Security Di- 
vision of the Justice Department, but with- 
drew plan because of protests from public 
and press; 39. Sought funds to construct 
Government-operated steel mill In India to 
compete with privately owned facilities in 
that country; 40. Idly stood by while India 
took over Goa and other Portuguese en- 
claves; made only mild protest in U.N. con- 
cerning Nehru’s aggression. 


ATTACKS SUPPORTED 
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x 41. Supported the Communist- led attacks 
- on Portuguese Angola, then sided with the 
’ Communist bloc in attacking Portugal in 
> U.N. ^for colonialism; 42. Extended military 
' . aid to pro-Communist Cambodia, despite 
protests of its neighbor, anti-Red Thai- 
■ land; 43. Provided U.S. materials to construct 
a Soviet hospital in Cambodia and dismissed 
' from Government service the foreign aid in- 
vestigator who uncovered the deal- 44 
Pushed pro-Western Pakistan toward the 
Communists by extending to “neutralist” 
India heavy military aid which was then 
concentrated on Pakistan border. 

_ 45. Approved $37 million in aid for a Volta 
River dam and other economic assistance for 
pro-Communist Ghana, whose delegate to 
the U.N. promptly denounced the United 
States for its criticism of Fidel Castro; 46. 
Classified as “secret” information on U.S. 
military aid to Indonesia’s pro-Communist 
dictator, Sukarno, and other Communist and 
pro-Communist rulers, while allowing release « 
to public of similar statistics on non-Com- 
munist countries; 47. Refused aircraft land- 
ing permission on U.S. Pacific territories to 
our long-time ally the Netherlands, which 
was transporting replacements for Dutch 
under assault by Indonesians in West New 
Guinea. 

48. Further offended the Dutch and Papuan 
natives of West New Guinea by refusing to' 
send diplomatic representation to the first 
session of the native parliament; 49. played 
a leading role in forcing, dgainst the will of 
the Papuan natives, the surrender of Dutch 
New Guinea to Indonesia; 50. Failed to pro- 
test moves by Indonesian President Sukarno 
obviously aimed at further territorial ag- 
grandizement in Portuguese Timor and 
Borneo. 

51. Negotiated with pro-Communist Presi- 
dent Sukarno the installment-plan expropri- 
ation of U.S. oil properties in Indonesia and 
a f^® d to e iv © him $19,700,000 more aid in 
addition to $700 million he has already re- 
ceived: 52. Used economic coercion to force 
a Red -dominated coalition government on 
pro-Western Laos, as Khrushchev had de- 
manded, resulting in a near-complete take- ( 
over of the country by the Communists; 53 
Allowed North Vietnamese ajxd Bed Chinese < 
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troops to move in on the northern and east- 
ern flanks of anti-Communist Thailand by 
defaulting northern half of Laos to Reds; 
_ 5 _f* .? r °X ided a red carpet reception at the 
White House to admitted Communist Pre- 
mier Chedi Jagan of British Guinea and gave 
him vast sums in economic assistance prom- 
ised more if needed. 

55. Abstained in the U.N. vote on recogni- 
tion of the credentials for representatives of 
the bloody Kadar regime in Hungary. 56 In- 
augurated discussions in Budapest meant to 
lead to the “normalization of relations’’ with 
the Communist Hungarian Government In 
effect abandoning hopes of the people of that 
country for eventual freedom; 57. Allowed 
the Communists to erect the Berlin Wall in 
flagrant violation of Western rights obtained 
in five separate agreements with the Soviets 
halting free access within the city, and issued 
only a mild and meaningless protest 

68 Touehed off Berlin riots with a policy 
which forbade U.S. Army medical personnel 
from going to the assistance of a mortally 
^ de , d t 18-year-old shot by Red soldiers 
while attempting to scale wall; 59. Ordered 
the public relations representative of pro- 
Western Katanga, who had registered as 
agent of that country, to leave United States, 
but allowed the firm representing the leftist 
Central Congolese Government to neglect 
registration until 20 days past legal limit; 
60. Supported with U.S. equipment and funds 
Communist efforts to oust pro-Western Ka- 
tanga leader, Moise Tshombe, and end that 
country s independence. 

SUSPENDED BAN 


I ^ 61, v tJsed its executive power to suspend 
' the ban on free delivery of Communist 
) P ro Paganda through the U.S. mails, argued 
against congressional action to enforce the 
j ban, and failed to halt the flow of Red mail 
! after Congress reinstituted the ban; 

' F ™gramed the vast majority of aid under 
the Alliance for Progress to Latin American 
nations which sided with Fidel Castro and 
against the United States. 

Ca«?rr> T ^?..",” a ^ Ce / OT Pro S ress funds to 
castro-style land reforms,” Marxist tax pro- 

^H™L anCl ®°? iallzed Projects which forced 
capital investment to flee the con- 
tinent; 64. Failed to protest to the Vene- 
zuelan Government the burning of U.S. mili- 
i .^ n ^ slc>n ^ Caracas and robbery and 
humiliation of American personnel by Com- 
munist terrorists; 65. Provided heavy U S 
aid to the pro-Communist Goulart govern- 
ment in Brazil, despite vast confiscations 
of U.S. property; 66. Apologized to the pro- 
Communist Brazilian Government for testi- 
of a State Department official who 
said that the Goulart administration was in- 
filtrated by Reds; 67. Continued U.S. assist- 
ance to Great Britain, Greece, Italy and 
Norway, whose ships were engaged in the 
transportation of strategic materials to Cuba 
and failed to advise Congress of US aid 
given to 23 other nations, whose ships’ car- 
ried economic materials to Castro in clear 

tio^Ac? ° f the 1963 Foreign Aid A Ppropria- 

ruf 8 y^ Ug:tlt ?° mislead the American peo- 
that equipment had been developed 
which could detect underground nuclear ex- 
plosions, thus making on-site inspections 
unnecessary; 69. Prohibited criticism of com- 
munism or references to free world “victory” 
over Reds in speeches by U.S. military lead- 
ers; 70. Successfully bottled up through 
New Frontiersmen on House Committees 
legislation which would cut off the flow of 
Communist Chinese trade with Cuba through 
the Panama Canal; 71. Perpetuated a Com- 
munist base In this hemisphere by with- 
drawing promised air support of the Cuban 
invasion which military authorities main- 

government haVe br ° Ught down the Castro 

72. Renounced the Monroe Doctrine be- 
cause it would have necessitated taking firm 
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action against Cuba while Khrushchev de- 
dared his own “Moscow Doctrine’* in which Shi 
he pledged Soviet protection to the Castro the 
regime; 73. Sponsored the “Tractors for Free- adr 
dom Committee” to ransom Cuban invasion air 
prisoners, and, after that failed, twisted the hai 
arms of U.S. drug producers to provide some poi 
$53 million in supplies to meet Ca^tros ran- tat 
som demands; 74. Refused to recognize a Ru 
Cuban Government in exile, admittedly for Or< 
fear it would antagonize Castro into grab- lat 
bing our Guantanamo base; 75. Misled the att 
American people over the size of Russian 
forces in Cuba and the installation of Soviet ati 
missiles on the island; 76. Effected a block- trc 
ade” of Cuba and hastily withdrew it before p i< 
obtaining on-site inspection to guarantee ne 
removal of the Soviet missiles and with- a 

drawal of Russian troops. wl 

77 Opposed firm economic sanctions ana ca 
other actions against Castro during a meet- 10 
ins of Latin American presidents of San C i 
Joie, Costa Rica, in March 1963, and quieted Cl 
protests with pledges of $600 million In aid, at 
78. Flatly rejected demands by represent- tr 
atives of Latin American governments of a 
meeting of the OAS Organ of Consultation p 
that the U.S. order removal of Soviet troops 
from Cuba and called, instead, for diplo- 
matic” measures; 79. Banned exile raids 
Cuba, and with British assistance, hunted 
down and seized exile vess'els on high seas; » 
80. Refused to carry out pledge to inter- 
vene” if Castro were to export communism to P 
rest of hemisphere. h 

81. Forced the resignation of Miro Car- * 
dona, Cuban exile leader, and threatened to * 
cutoff funds to refugee groups if Cardona 
revealed that the administration had re- e 
neged on a promise to finance and support ^ 
a second invasion of the island; 82. Financed, c 
through the United Nations special funds, i 
a variety of projects in Communist Cuba 1 
and helped, in effect, to pay much of 
Castro’s overdue debt to the U.N. 1 

83. Failed to take legal action against 73 < 

American citizens who went to Cuba via . 
Mexico in violation of U.S. law, studied sub- 
version and sabotage techniques and re- 
turned in 1962; 84. Allowed Castro to per- 
sonally select 50 percent of ^ 
who could be repatriated and withheld the 
Information from the public until exposed 
bv GOP Representative William Cramer, of 
Florida; 85. Blocked GOP attempts to prove 
possible secret deals made with Castro in 
behalf of the Kennedy administration by 
Attorney James Donovan. 

80. Pledged to Premier Khrushchev that 
the United States would not invade Cuba, 
thereby assuring communism a permanent 
base in this hemisphere; 87. Closed down at 
cost of $277 million, as Khrushchev had in- 
sisted, Jupiter missile bases in Italy and 
Turkey on the grounds they were obsolete, 
although later congressional testimony dis- 
closed they could have been made practically 
invulnerable by emplacing them in nara 
Bites; 88. Failed to develop a single new 
weapons system during first 31 months n 
office, while Russia pressed ahead in all de- 
fense areas; 89. Proposed to cut back nuclear 
stockpile for weaponry further than Russia 
if Reds would agree; 90. Proposed that the 
Soviets be allowed to develop a second 
strike force second to none in the world 
so that Communists could feel secure 
against attack by the West. 

abandoned policy 

pi Abandoned the Eisenhower policy of 
massive retaliation in the event of an 
enemy attack for one of “controlled re- 
sponse,” meaning we would only fire on care- 
fully selected targets and may even pass up 
strikes at Russian cities, no matter how large 
or devastating a Soviet attack might be, 92- 
Sought to scrap the RS-70 high altitude 
bomber program, in spite of the knowledge 
that the Soviets have continued to build up 
their bomber fleets. 

93 Cut back on schedules of hard-site in- 
stallation of Minutemari missiles, called by 


military experts our "ultimate weapon' ’; 94. 
Shut down B— 47 and B-62 bases built around 
the Soviet periphery under the Eisenhower 
administration; 95. Canceled the Shybolt 
air-to-ground missile program, which would 
have given Great Britain nuclear striking 
power for defense against Russia; 96, cur- 
tailed U.S. military space program despite 
Russia’s 2 to 4 years lead in this area; 97. 
Ordered a reduction of radar defense instal- 
lations which warn United States of enemy 

98. Declared unilaterally a moratorium on 
atmospheric tests well before the test ban 
treaty was concluded in spite of earlier 
pledges against such action; 99. Proposed as a 
next step to a test ban trfeaty the signing of 
a nonaggression pact with the Communists 
which would mean the abandonment cf the 
captive nations behind the Iron Cur tarn; 
100. Canceled reconnaissance flights o 
Cuba and halted all anti-Castro activity hy 
Cuban exiles to minimize the possibility of 
an incident before the nuclear test ban 
treaty was concluded. 


[From the Cincinnati (Ojhio) Enquirer, Aug, 
1 4, 1963] 

Here We Go Again 


Something for the books-— the ™*tory d 
books — is the assertion of W. Averell Karri - 
man, who initialed the secretly arrived at a 
partial atomic-test ban, that “if we don t a 
ratify, there will be an uproar * • * wo will E 
lose 'our leadership in! the world * * * o 

think we will lose our position everywhere. n 
Mr. Harriman was skill warm from the ^ 
enthusiastic embrace of Nikita Khrushchev, a 
who played the United . States for a sucker j 
on the informal test moratorium, using the g 
intervening time to set UP new and more 
powerful atomic test explosions. * 

M* Harriman, of course, is a Russian ex- 
pert"” (He was at Yajlta.) But the men 3 
expert in the defense of this Nation— the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff-4-have, according to 
US News & World Report, twice filed writ- 
ten, formal dissents from the proposal for 
the test ban. They have felt that a partial, 
unpoliced treaty—' which Russia could and 
would violate at any time— will impair the 
development of our defense, and will effec- 
tively freeze our nuclear capacity while the 
Russians catch up or forge ahead. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
believes the gains will outweigh the risks. 
He and his staff of so-called whiz kids have 
halted or phased out a great bulk of Amer- 
ican offensive and defensive weapons. We 
have effectively given up work on an anti- 
missile missile, new long-range bombers, air- 
borne intermediate-rajnge missiles, atomic 
propulsion of aircraft, military spy satellites, 
Navy carriers oversea bases and production 
of new atomic bombs, i 

Mr. McNamara boasts that he hasn’t made 

a mistake yet. ^ 

In his case, one would be enough. Or one 

l too many. t „ ' . 

President Kennedy has made a homely 
• little appeal for the partial test ban— which 
i gives up on our previous insistence for any 
5 on-site inspections. ; . , . . . 

I He has said that th* treaty is not the mil- 
1 lenium, but that, in the words of the Chinese 
3 proverb, a journey of; a thousand miles be- 
gins with but a single! step. 

So does a fall over i precipice, 
f The President said:; “This treaty is in part 
n the product of Western patience and vigi- 
lance. We have made clear — most recently 
’ in Berlin and Cuba^-our deep resolve to 
p protect our security apd our freedom against 
e any form of aggression.” 

I The public should be indebted to Mr. 
e Kennedy for this comparison— for the warn- 
je irig it unwittingly entails, 
p What did we make clear in Berlin? Since 
Khrushchev sized Up Mr. Kennedy at 
i- Vienna, the Communists proceeded to build 
>y tlie infamous Berlin Wall in clear contraven- 


tion of the occupation agreement. We have 
not touched a stone of that wall, despite 
murder after murder of those attempting 
escape Communist despotism. In fact we 
have condoned this aggression by inaction 
What did we rmko clear in Cuba? That 
we would not support any attempt to restore 
the freedom of the island, and that we would 
tolerate its fortification and development as 
a prime Communist military base in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Post Office De- 
partment— on whose suggestion we can only 
guess — even stopped printing the 5- cent 
President Monroe stamp, lest it remind peo- 
ple of the forgotten Monroe Doctrine. 

^ Mr. Harriman was kind enough to mdi 
cate that he was not trying to put a nuclear 
gun at the head of the U.S. Senate. How- 
ever, he and the administration he repre- 
sented have made it extremely awkward fox 
the Senate to turn down this secretly nego- 
tiated treaty that suddenly sprang into ex- 
istence after so many years of fruitless nego- 
tiations with the Russians. 

But it is, we insist, a mere scrap of paper. 
It is no victory for us in the minds of men. 
t Wasn’t it President Kennedy himself who 
said twice: “Let him who thinks we can do 
business with the Russians come to Berlin. 

Why so soon, was Mr. Harriman sent to 
do business with the Russians in Moscow? 

With the political and psychological lever- 
age it can command, the administration may 
achieve this new victory in the Senate. 
But we dread the thought that the security 
of this Nation and the free world is com- 
manded by amateurs and political adven- 
turers who have made blunder after bl unde 
after blunder — and that the advice of 
knowledgeable military men is brushed! aside 

5 S ° Already \he sun never sets on the Soviet 
empire. 


NATO and the Test Ban Treaty Observ- 
ers Fear the Failure of Alliances With 
This and Other Accommodations 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Paris— The nuclear test ban treaty and 
the inevitable subsequent accommodation 
steps such as Inspection teams to prevent 
surprise attacks and the adoption of a 
slightly modified Repack! plan continue to 
worry political circles In Bonn and laris. 

French sources close to the Elysee Palace 
Intimate that the troubled Internal condi- 
tions in the United States, coupled with our 
external difficulties, may have been the main 
reason which decided President Kennedy to 
yield to the advice of his advisers. These 
men firmly helleve that coexistence with 
Russia— even on her own terms— Is the only 
expedient solution for our present-day ills. 
Hence the signing of the Moscow Treaty 
without any quid pro quo from the Soviets 
and the likelihood that the next steps to- 
ward accommodation will follow suit. ^ 

-‘America is just not in a position to fignt 
under existing conditions,” said one of tne 
French Elysee consultants. “As a conse- 
quence of your delitoilitated condition,’ he 
continued, “the Russian general staff has 
already won a spectacular victory which ren- 
ders the NATO powerless.” 

He went on to trace the history of the 
Russian strategy since the end of World 
War II and the beginning of the cold war: 
“Even after the Soviets managed to explode 
the A- and H-bombs; even after they created 
a formidable nuclear force of their own 
(which in the opinion of the French spe- 
cialists still does not match that; of the 
United States) , the Russian general stair 
from Zhukov to Malinovsky have been 

against a nuclear war.” 

These capable military men want to .Eight 
a war for gains and there can be no gain in 
a total destruction of the enemy as well as 
i their own countries. The Soviet marshals 
: haye helped the Kremlin, and in particular, 

l the shrewd and capable, rough diplomat, 
- Khrushchev, in waging a campaign of ter- 


iteman missiles, cauea oy wie 
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r P r ij * Jbe free world. They have especially 
coi^cehtifated on the United States and Brit- 
“frfri .^ h J kppe that their people would be- 
come . sufficiently frightened to .eventually 
accept the banning of all nuclear weapons. 
Once this is^aqhi^yed, so the thinking here 
goes, Russia. wiU become the. foremost mili- 
, tary power in thg wprld because she will 
possess the greatest conventional force 
.The power of the NATO— the shield of 
freedom, as we like to describe it— has al- 
ways rested on th§ American nuclear deter- 
rentj not on its ground and conventional 
air forces, ^ its power rests on keeping the 
Russians guessing whether we shall use our 
nuclear., deterrent ,, in, say, a coup against 
Berlin. According to French intelligence, 
the Kremlin has npw acquired the positive 
. knowledge that America's, ultimate weapon 
won t ^ PC used unless there Is a major Soviet 
nucleaT.,. attack .against United States terri- 
tory. v • - 

Under .... these conditions, the power of 
NATO is almost laughable. The watch on 
the Rhine la composed of six American divi- 
slona, min© German, two understrength 
Eritrsh, two equally understrength French 
^nd a couple of miscellaneous Benelux, 
Danish and Norwegian divisions. The 
Italian, Greek, and Turkish armies which are 
counted, among the NATO forces have spe! 
cially assigned roles. They will join the 
battile only if the Mediterranean sector be- 
comes involved* 

•r Against this force between the Elbe and 
the Rhine the Russians haye In East Ger- 
many alone 20 divisions with 4,000 tanks. 
The other satellites, have a minimum of 60 
divisions. And behind them at close quar- 
ters from the Russian border to the Ural 
mountains there are 147 battle-ready divi- 
sions. . 

How . long, ask the French, could the 
NATO armies resist that formidable conven- 
tional force oi the potential enemy even if 
we assume .that the air forces of the two 
antagonists are about equal in quantity and 
quality? Granted that the Western forces 
are splendidly trained and equipped, how 
tagg could they resist such an avalanche? 

The day has arrived when the Russian 
general staff knows positively that Amer- 
ica's deterrent will . not be used to protect 
Europe and the NATO has become a thin 
|>aper shield. 

Yet, informed Frenchmen add, it is hard 
to. see how America, can move to another 
path than it has taken since the Cuban af- 
fair when it gained a short-lived victory. 

All the alliances which had been formulated 
since, the eng of the war to arrest the on- 
ward march of international communism at 
huge expense to the, American taxpayer are 
now falling by the wayside. And the present 
accommodation policies of the administra- 
tion are accelerating their disintegration. 


in a peaceful world as spelled out in Depart- 
ment of State Publication 7277 (presented 
calls for the abandonment of our Army Navy 
and rtrteased September 1861) and Which 
to the 16th General Assembly of the UN 
and Air Force to a “U.N. Peace Force." 

5. That, contrary to tradition, and with 
scant respect for representative government 
the signatures of some 70 nations were af- 
nxed to this document — obviously to give it 
fraiidulent weight— before being presented 
to the Senate by whose “advice and consent" 
alone it can become an instrument of state. 

* or s ^ ou i d T the Senators forget the words 
of President Kennedy in November 1961 on 
our betrayal by the Russians in the first 
agreement to stop nuclear testing. He said 

if th^f i° letl . US . ° nce> ls thelr fau «. and 
ir they fool us twice, it is our fault." 

But the Senators themselves need and des- 
perately want advice and consent — from 

N«ti r nr, COt A ti i U .l ntS: C0lle ctively, from the 
Nation. And those who withhold it now in 
these filial fateful hours, must feel the added 

tn ° f . c ° nscience if they are called upon 
to share the consequences of that dreadful 
and tragic mistake that Dr. Edward Teller 
has warned us of. u ieiie r 


• [From the Aiken standard & Review 
j . Sept, 3, 1963 J 

; N Help Your Senator 

...Treaty Qf Moscow successfully 
rammed through the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee for the consideration of the 
Senate as § whole, Chairman Fulbright has 
6a w'* ‘ Tliere to no disposition to rush this w 
, We hope the chairman is right and that all 
100 Senators — which, includes those who 
moved It out of the committee room onto the 
floor — will deliberate the points on which it 
is most suspect: 

->. -^Tliat the Reds (who have no constitu- 
to res P ect treaties and a 
record^ of violating 60 out of 62 U.S. agree- 
ments) are eager for it, 

r£5‘ a J Our top military advisers are not. 

3. That its language is so foggy that the 
°*, State ba5 iia <* to explain to the 
dDes so Permit us to de- 
fendb\nselycs„ wltli our nuclear weapons 

"l* specifically consti- 
tutes step 1 of stage 1 of the 3-stage pro- 
gram for general and complete disarmament 


The Test Ban Treaty 
(By Robert Morris) 

_The hearings before the joint Senate com- 
on the test ban treaty have ended 

benirt’ tl T Pe ^ anCe ° f 44 witnesse 8- I hap- 
Ef“ e 5 be the l£u? t one of these. With 

the Znl? S \° Vei ’ the scene now 3hut s to 
^e Senate floor. It is the consensus in 

from * tf that “ nIess the People are heard 
rr °™ 1° the con trary, the treaty will be 

ratified by a clear margin. 

+fn I ?. e t ^ Jrnin g point In the hearings proved 

Sks.^ *£, t f? tlmou y of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that they could reconcile the treatv 
^Lth nattona 1 security on condition that 
certain safeguards such as "comprehensive 

lim d |t a nf g ^ SS f Ve underground testing to the 
limit of the treaty" and a standby apparatus 

SrvTV 0 ? est ln the atmosphere if neces- 
sary be implemented. They earlier had oo- 
posed this treaty. The warning of Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, Generals Thomas S. Power 
Nathan F. Twining and Admiral Arleigh 
could not offset the testimony of the 
S ^ affj during the beLings. 
ban treaty is expressly made a 
first step toward "an agreement on general 
and complete disarmament." The preamble 
makes the point that the “princlpafaCo? 
«ie signatories is "disarmament.” Moreover 

table ° f the treaty we have P«* oh the 
test ban s ^ clflcalI y provides that the 

treaty when sig y nei COme “ ‘ ,WlneX ” of that 
I believe that these safeguards will erad- 
uahy be frittered away ln the « 0 f ^ 

negotmlns SL W ° f ths ^ 3 ~e^t 
That f. +n! at y 111 uow b£ > commencing. 

th ^, re< ^ d ol our Performance in 
the pact. The Communists are working on 

h, th f' Wlth Armament! we 
iTko, « * abIe to resist their “national 
liberation struggle " w 

, TJi© Soviets have a clearcut lead over us 
in high-yield testing. They now havJ time 
to translate their scientific discoveries from 
those tests into lethal weapons and carriers. 

h J* y Wl11 test when they 

Xr r r e y i 96 rettr biy wni not 

tj outIaW3 " an y nuclear weapon 

test ^expiosion, or any other nuclear explo- 
sion except underground when the nuclear 

oute^L°SL. Sena ra ^ oa ctive debris 

outside one's borders. The President, more- 
over, in transmitting the treaty to the Sen- 
ate, said ihat "this treaty is the whole agree- 
m ®ht the treaty speaks for itself.” 

. . .fhe State Department contends that “anv 
other nuclear explosion" does not mean any 
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detonation on behalf of an ally attacked or 
m our own self-defense. This interprets- 
tion goes against the clear wording of the 
agreement. There is nothing in Interna! 
tional law to support a contention that the 
rule of construction of a treaty is any dif- 
ferent m this respect than the rule of con- 

a statute or an > T le &al document, 
namely if a document is clear on its face 
re ^ UrS L m + ay J? ot be had a ny other source! 

Apartment justifies its inter- 
pretation by consulting the minutes of dis- 
cussions during the negotiations to justify 
its position. But then it does not make 
these available in their entirety to the Sen- 
also comes up with the conclusion 
that detonations for peaceful purposes, such 
as canal building are proscribed. 

,tjf s ? rva ; tion on ^ Part of the Senate is 
a unilateral act. Other nations have signed 
on the basis of a clearly worded treaty This 
reservation" is being considered to obviate 
renegotiation. By that very fact it is beg- 
tbe cen tral issue — the meeting of minds 
The other serious development stems from 
the wording of the preamble which says that 
prl ^ ipal alm ” of the signatories (in- 
. i? e Ul J ited States) is disarmament. 

When a treaty is ratified, according to article 
VI of our Constitution it becomes “the 
supreme law of the land" coequal with the 
Constitution. 

What does the ratification of this principal 
^disarmament" do to the law of our 
land? Does it provide authority for legal 
action not now authorized by the Constitu- 
tion? Does it set the stage for executive 
action by the President to Implement con- 
gressional grant of authority covering 
"disarmament"? * 

All in all, I firmly believe this treaty is 
fraught with dangers to our security and to 
our Constitution- 


[From the Columbia Record, Sept. 5, 1963] 
Stratjss Lists Traps in Nuclear Test Ban 

Treaty— Former AEC Head; "We're Walk- 
ing Into Them" 

(Note.— Being in a minority is nothing new 
f 2 r ^ dn h Lewis L - Strau ss, former chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and Sec- 
retary of Commerce. He was in the minority 
in 1945 when he urged that atomic bombs 
should not be dropped without warning on 
Japanese cities; in 1947 when he Insisted on 
establishing a monitor system to see if the 
Soviets were testing nuclear weapons* in 
1949 when he warned that unless we devel- 
oped a hydrogen bomb the Soviets might do 

IZ Pff 1 ln 1958 when he told the Senate 
that the Russians would probably violate a 
test ban moratorium. His past record of be- 
ing In a minority that turned out to be right 
entitles his present views on a test ban 
treaty to a careful hearing by all Americans.) 

(By Lewis L. Strauss) 
Washington.— From time to time in the 
past, it has been said that the ultimate in 
■nuclear weapons had been invented and 
nothing more could be expected to accrue 
from further research and test. The reali- 
ties, however, have been otherwise. 

Since 1948, testing has continually sup- 
plied military requirements for weapons of 
both far greater power and of substantially 
1 ess power than the prototype atomic bombs 
of World War II. Also, as a result of testing, 
we now have weapons of more certain dellv- 
erability because of the decrease in size and 
weight; specialized weapons for specific mili- 
tary uses; a variety of tactical weapons; and 
weapons with dramatically reduced radio- 
active fallout. 

In fact, with further testing, we are as- 
sured that fallout may be further reduced 
to something approaching zero. 

At one time or another many of these ad- *% 
vances were believed impossible. It was 
.® a ^ tha * the thermonuclear weapon, 
e Y en tf, $ could be built, could be gotten to 
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a target only by oxcart. At that time, I 
was one of a small minority which included 
Dr. Edward Teller, the late Karl T. Compton, 
the late Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, a Nobel 
Prize winner, and the late Gordon Dean, 
subsequently Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. We believed the contrary and 
contended against great odds because of our 
conviction that world freedom would be for- 
feited if the Communist government per- 
fected such a weapon before we did. 

I wished with all my heart that the oxcart 
forecast would prove to be right and the 
hydrogen bomb impossible to make. It be- 
came a reality. 

NO END 

It was once said that the idea of a “clean” 
bomb — the nuclear weapon with reduced 
fallout and therefore with vast engineering 
potential for peace — was nonsense. But it, 
also, became a reality. The point is that 
weapons have undergone great changes that 
could not be demonstrated without teste. 
Without tests, they could not have been put 
into manufacture and added to our arsenals. 
There is no end to invention, and we have 
no monopoly on ingenuity. 

There are other purposes in testing be- 
sides the specialization and improvement of 
weapons. We test to be sure that the weap- 
on and its carrier will function together as 
a dependable system. Even if weapon de- 
velopment should be frozen in its present 
state, the carrier of the weapon most prob- 
ably will be as revolutionary in the future 
as the guided missile and the Polaris sub- 
marine are today by comparison with the 
state of military art only 10 short years ago 
when neither of these existed. 

When new devices are' invented, they can 
only be dependably mated to the weapon by 
testing. 

The coming months should also see 
marked development in antimissile systems 
so critical to our defense. Tltese, to be de- 
pendable, can only be tested in the atmos- 
phere. 

RUSSIANS AHEAD 

There are other reasons for conducting 
tests such as to determine the effects of 
very large enemy weapons on~ our Military 
Installations, on shelters for our civilian 
population, and on our communication sys- 
tem. The Soviets appear to be ahe^d of us 
In the area of large explosions. Without 
this knowledge, we will be operating in the 
dark should another war occur. 

It has been asserted that we have main- 
tained the nuclear superiority to the So- 
viets which we so clearly enjoyed prior to 
1961 and there are other assertions to the 
contrary, particularly in respect of unit 
weapon power. I can throw rio light on this 
difference, and it may be that an unequivo- 
cal comparison is ’not possible for anyone to 
make. • - " 

But of this we may be certain — 

Inventiveness has not ceased and today’s 
weapons are not as important as tomorrow’s. 
Neither American scientists nor Russian 
scientists are likely to leave off thinking 
about the subject. The Inevitable result, of 
thinking about it is that new ideas for both 
weapons and countermeasures are sure to be 
born. Some of these new ideas may be 
proved by tests underground. Some will not 
be. * = . - ... 

A radical new weapon breakthrough or a 
discovery in' counter-measure systems, sud- 
denly tested and found to Work, could put 
the possessor nation in command of world 
events. We ourselves were twice in that po- 
sition, first with our invention of the fis- 
sion bomb and later of the fusion bomb. Of 
course, we never considered making such use 
of our advantage. ' 

ONE TEST ; ' * 

But what if, in the future, the situation 
is reversed, as well it may be? Ebr instance, 
it has been said that the Soviets might elect 


cheating with a single small atmospheric 
test which could even escape detection but 
that one test alone would not be of much 
significance. This statement, unfortunate- 
ly, will not stand up in the light of 
history. 

Only one test proved the atomic bomb and 
only one test proved the principle of the 
H bomb. If such a radical invention is made 
on our side of the Iron Curtain, provable 
only by testing it above ground, the test ban 
treaty firmly shackles our hands. Thus 
paralyzed to act, we can ; only file the idea 
away in a safe and pray fervently that the 
same invention will not occur to scientists 
on the other side of the iron Curtain. Un- 
fortunately, the well-recognized phenomenon 
of simultaneous invention may operate, 
against us. J 

If the breakthrough is made on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain^ is there anything 
upon which to base an estimate of the conse- 
quences? Would the Soviets in that cir- 
cumstance, or other circumstances favorable 
to them, clandestinely preach the treaty? 
There are some criteria upon which to form 
a judgment. It is note even necessary to 
refer to more than the SO treaty violations 
in the past, often explained away as the ac- 
tions of a Soviet regime which no longer 
exists. 

SCIENTIST’S ; SHAME 

Only 4 years ago, a distinguished scientist, 
who was a principal advisor to our team 
negotiating a test ban; with the Russians, 
publicly stated that it jell to him to imply 
to the Russian scientists that we consid- 
ered them capable of cheating. He wrote 
that he felt deeply embarrassed and thought 
they would have been Justified if they had 
“considered this an insult and had walked 
out of the negotiation^ in disgust." 

Tlie Russian scientists for whose sensi- 
tivity our scientist hacj so admirable a re- 
gard were not so thin-skinned. At that very 
time they must have bjeen engaged in mas- 
sive preparations for cheating on a massive 
scale. In barely 12 months after his words 
were written, they staged a series of tests 
which, for number and size of weapons, as- 
tonished the world. ; 

This “contemptuous" breach of faith, to 
use President Kennedy’s appropriate adjec- 
tive, seems already forgotten by many Amer- 
icans. It took place 2 years ago, and we can 
shorten the focus still further. 

Committing the good faith of his govern- 
ment; to the test ban treaty, we find the name 
signed to it for the Soviet Government is that 
of the foreign minister, Mr. Gromyko. Less 
than 10 months ago, this same official, repre- 
senting the same government, sat in the 
White House with opr President and gave 
him other solemn assurances on behalf of 
his principal and hU government. 

Shortly afterward, oh the night of October 
22 — less than 10 rrionths ago — while a 
shocked Nation listened, the President, in 
tones of justified outrage, described the bare- 
faced deceit to whi<jh he had been sub- 
jected. Twice in quoting Mr. Gromyko, the 
President interrupted his narrative to say, 
“that statement was also false,” 
credibility 

It is an interesting commentary on our 
times that we negotiate with a man who con- 
ducted himself in this manner toward our 
Chief Executive. However, since this is ap- 
parently standard procedures for the Soviet 
Government, the Abac r lean people have a 
right to ask what otir negotiators now feel 
endows this latest Soviet commitment with 
i:isfcant credibility. 

.Those who see a fundamental change in 
Soviet policy because of the differences which 
seem to have developed between the Russian 
and Chinese dictatorships might examine 
with profit photographs recently published 
showing" 'the ardent ’ embraces exchanged in 
Belgrade between Mr. Khrushchev and Mar- 
shal Tito. Their recent bitter ideological dif- 


ferences have apparently evaporated. Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Mao Tse-tung could be- 
come, comrades again well before we ever 
knew of It. At any rate, their differences 
today are a shaky foundation for our confi- 
dence in the word of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

In describing the treaty, several statements 
have been made to the effect that it is iden- 
tical with a proposal made by President 
Eisenhower in 1959. Although the state- 
ments were undoubtedly made in good faith, 
President Eisenhower has pointed out their 
fundamental error. In 1959, we had reason- 
able evidence that we were well {head of the 
Soviets in our nuclear armament. The Rus- 
sian test program with which they surprised 
the world in 1961 altered that condition, and 
the situation today is not a parallel of that 
which prevailed when President Eisenhower's 
proposal was made. That is one of the two 
reasons why the treaty and his proposal can- 
not be represented as one and the same. 

CURIOUS WORDS 

More importantly, there was nothing in the 
Eisenhower proposal which would have pre - 
vented us from using tactical nuclear weap- 
ons to aid our allies or other free nations, if 
we elected to do so, in the event that they 
became the victims of Communist attack. As 
reported in the press, the text of article I of 
the proposed treaty reads: “Bach of the 
parties to this treaty undertakes to prohibit, 
to prevent and not to carry out any nuclear 
weapon test explosion.” And then comes 
these puzzling words, “or any other nuclear 
explosion at any place under its jurisdiction 
or control.” 

What these last 13 words are Intended to 
accomplish is obscure. If they mean what 
they say, then should any of our NATO 
allies be attacked, or if, for instance, India 
should be invaded by Communist China, or 
Korea again invaded by the Reds, we will 
not be able to send to their aid any tactical 
nuclear weapons since, to do so, would be 
to permit or produce “other nuclear explo- 
sions.” We could, of course, decide to with- 
draw from the treaty but only after giving 
3 months’ notice in advance. In terms of 
modern warfare, this would be far too late. 
This part of the treaty is an effective manacle 
upon our aid in time of crisis. 

We have been told that this clause does not, 
in fact, mean what it appears to say and 
that a reservation to clear up this ambiguity 
will be unacceptable to the Soviets and that 
the treaty, in consequence, will be wrecked. 
The Eisenhower proposal was not designed 
to prevent us from coming to the aid of our 
allies, and it is not proper to equate his 
proposal of 1959 with the present treaty. 

ANOTHER FALLACY 

There is another fallacy connected with 
the advocacy of the treaty. It is the state- 
ment that it will prevent the spread of nu- 
clear weapons to other nations. This is an 
area of opinion which cannot be affirmatively 
supported, but it is not explained how the 
existence of the treaty will in the least in- 
hibit the intent of China to secure atomic 
bombs. It is, of course, beyond the capa- 
bility of the great majority of the: nations 
which fire now signatories to the treaty 

Early ratification, of the treaty now ap- 
pears probable on the premise, that it is in 
the public interest on balance — a value 
judgment, insupportable by proof, and with 
which I wish that I could see my way to 
agree. I am concerned as a private citizen 
that there are risks to our country which 
the present Joint Chiefs of Staff and other 
treaty advocates concede to exist and which 
some former members of the joint chiefs, 
among them Admiral F.adford, General 
Twining, and Admiral Burke, regard as in- 
acceptable risks. To reduce these risks as 
far as possible, witnesses have proposed 
various reservations which the Senate might 
make and which do not require rejection of 
the treaty. 
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. -f r XWO lESERVATtpNS 
Of itee ie^QXY^tions is to the effect 
W S preserve the right to con- 

struct J£ap>ors, canals, ana other peaceful 
works by the use of nuclear explosives, ei- 
ther within our jpwn territory or on the 
territory of friendly nations requesting or 
permitting such peaceful applications of 
nuclear engineering. 

Another and more important reservation 
offered by General Eisenhower would pro- 
vide that in the event of any armed ag- 
gression endangering a vital interest of the 
United States, this Nation would be the sole 
°f i'he kind and type of weaponry 
and equipment it would employ, as well 
as the timing of their use. 

In conclusion, may I note that, because 
civilized . man abhors war, he is attracted 
by any apparently reasonable proposal that 
bears the label of peace. Too often, how- 
ever, and, recognized too late, a pact hailed 
by a hopeful majority as signaling peace 
in our time actually turns out to be a first 
step on the path to disaster. Since the birth 
has been our strength, 
which has . preserved our freedom. As far 
one can see ahead, our strength is our 
most dependable, if not our only, assurance 
of peace. 


“I have studied this matter as carefully as 
I could and concluded that, in good con- 
science, I cannot support the treaty.” 

Stennis and Thurmond, two other mem- 
bers of Russell’s Armed Services Committee 
also formally announced their opposition to 
the treaty on the eve of the Senate floor de- 
bate, which begins today. 

Stennis, in a short floor speech, cited the 
serious and formidable” treaty. Russell 
said he would wait until this week to dis- 
close his reasons in a detailed Senate speech, 
but he made it clear that national security is 
the basis for his opposition. 

The Nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
Russell for restoring the vital defense con- 
siderations to their proper place of promi- 
nence. Even as he announced his opposi- 
tion which automatically changed the vot- 
lng outiook considerably, Russell conceded 
that treaty proponents probably have 
enough votes committed to insure ratification 
of the pact. 

Whether they have or haven’t, the Geor- 
gian has clarified what should be the para- 
mount issue at stake. If as many as 33 Sen- 
ators are not willing to join him in defeating 
the treaty when the vote comes, it will be 
because they placed political considerations 
ahead of maximum national security 
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Into the treaty before it was initialed in Mos- 
/ suggestion which the Chronicle itself 
made at the time. That is wasn’t, however 
doesn t mean that the United States must 
always Ignore its own self-interests, nor is 
the time too late ngw. 

That many Americans seem willing to find 
fault with the proposal that this country 
place its welfare in the balance in its nego- 
tiations with the deceitful Soviet Union 
smacks of a timidity and a naivete 111 befit- 
ting a nation of our strength and integrity. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
Sept. 9, 1963] 

The Issue Is U.S. Security 
Senator Richard B Russell has placed the 
HUClear teat ban issue back in proper per- 
spective. 

Before the test ban treaty was negotiated in 
cJaffT* lr ^ Jdly ’ America's Joint Chiefs of 
Staff voiced their opposition to such a pact 
on military grounds, A treaty would not 
serve America’s best interests, they said, be- 
cause it would subject our national defense 
to unnecessary rifks. ■ 

tr ^ aty was beln S negotiated and 
immediately after it was signed, other Amer- 
icans well versed in the requirements of our 
defense structure and the status of the arms 
race came forth to oppose the treaty for se- 
£^ y / easonSt ^Posing testimony was of- 
fered to support the view that trie U.S. Sen- 
ate should reject the treaty because of the 

worid ^ d Sa4vantages n holds for the free 

„ thou proponents of the treaty suc- 
ceeded in shifting the spotlight away from 
of trie pact. They y ham- 
a t the diplomatic and political 
implications of the forthcoming Senate vote 
* p f>J f ? plni< ? n po11 taken rii the wake of 
ebuilient International spirits at the time of 

+?L^o aty slgnin £ was produced to “prove” 
orfrt percent of the American people fav- 
ored Senate ratification. Treaty advocates 
forecast reelection trouble for any Senator 
vo ^ a 2 ainst the treaty and dire inter- 
national consequences for the United States, 

^ j£he. Senate failed to approve it 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff were per- 
,Si ace POUtteal considerations 
° f “Wtery risks In their testimony 
before Senate eommlttees. As a result, they 
^J th ? lr qualified approval to ratification, 
° ne ° f them — Air Force Gen. Cur- 
tis I*May— -made it clear he would not have 
tbe treat ? before It was signed. 

™ of the emphasis centered on ln- 

te^ation^l ^nd domestic politics, the treaty 

the e senate eaaed f ° r smooth sallln S through 

as^st 32?? S T nator Russ£ ll. with an 
Slnn^ S o nat ? r JoHN Stennis, of Missis- 
® ipp ri and Senator Strom Thurmond of 
®™£h Carolina, to get the test ban debate 
back on the track. 

the un< l uea tioned leading Sen- | 
aut tmm on national defense, the emi- 1 
nent Georgian has declared: 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, Sept 7 
1963] ’ 

Will the Senate Yield? 

5 S 5. nator , HtIBERT Humphrey advances as one 
■ reasons for the Senate to 

support the proposed nuclear test ban treaty 
L * b e argument that If It were not In our 
, national interest “our Government would 
. not have worked for and then signed” it 
i * Thls , ^ eas °ning by the liberal Democrat 
from Minnesota attributes to the White 
House and the State Department an omnis- 
c ence which we doubt they deserve. But 
more importantly, it obviates the historic 
advise and consent” role of the Senate in 
? at ^ br ^rit before It by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

** p 5f® upposes th »t any treaty offered on 
any subject and with any nation is a flawless 
document and a consummate instrument and 

ot the senate! 7 rubber - stamped b y M ^ b ^ 

accept i, that Premise is to negate that 
portion of the Constitution which gives to 
the Senate the responsibility and obligation 

of th P r^ a i tr + 6atleS negotiated in behalf 
tw h 1+ U nited States, and to turn down any 

Interest. g 1 13 n0t ln the nationa * 

cr,?Y MPH ? EY ! s argument on this point is as 
specious, incidentally, as is another he ad- 
vances. He claims it should be adopted be- 
cause a poll has shown that the ireaty 
pe^ple P ° rted by 73 percent of the American 

A cogent point raised by Senator Barry 
Goldwater in one of his statements answered 
la t ter claim, so far as we are concerned. 
in 1 ™*™ 1 * 8 * weeI f . after the treaty was initialed 
In Moscow, said the Arizonan, a distinct 
volume of mail coming to the Senate favored 
the treaty proposal. As he said, that was 

Premier . ne . gotiator s, the President, 

emler Khrushchev, all were pictured in 

* dcb hl % l pirits ° ver trie treaty. That 
spirit, said Goldwater, was contagious. 

riowever, he said, another check 
of mail showed that support for the treatv 
was dwindUng throughout the Nation y 

woTih S «Y S nw C ^ a m ° re current Poll of people 
would show the same results. 

fac t> a national poll most likely would, 
in our opinion, reflect strong support for 
Goldwater s suggestion that the United : 
fr^ eS r- re i? Ulre Russla to remove its troops < 
£e^y CUba “ a condit ion of the test ban ] 

Admittedly, this should have been written j 


[From the Economic Council Letter, Sent 1 
to 1963] * 

Russian Roulette 

3 l- ^ The Moscow Treaty, for cessation of nu- 

t- I 1 *™ except under water, is the first 

a d 5, p in im P le menting the program for total 

fe d i^mament usually ref erred to™ 7277? 

)n Y™ a Pproved in essence by 

in * ™ nnedy before the U.N. Assembly 
f- in 1961 * The detailed agreement for dis- 

i- th“ a united in ijt I i!' ee St fF® waa submlt ted to 
i- United Nations the same day by the 

'8 £ C ord?nT^“ e . nt 83 the ^clal document 
« “f d ® the t3rms of the agreement ac- 
18 ? T nio n £■ OUF Government and the Soviet 
™? n V ? ma y- 05 w e said recently, have the 
01 an executlv e agreement and 
r therefore h® Part of the Constitution The 
to Mt’t ° f * he Present treaty then would be 
to get the Senate’s approval on record. 

„ Jun ® 1 of this year we reported to you 

e In Council Letter 512, that some mator 
l W “ ln the “““a between me 

r fet nrohahfJ 1 f lent ^ 0urs * wlth 016 climax 
r set probably for a meeting in Rome between 

Thl death K oY n ^ y u nd Premler Khrushchev. 
l f 1 the Pope made that timing 

impossible. But Mr. Harriman was imme- 
diateiy dispatched to Moscow and the Treaty 
of Moscow was brought forth. y 

™^t b . ate ° n thl3 test bau treaty may be the 
Seriate mp ° rtant debate ever held In the U.S. 
DISSENTING OPINION 

The executive branch today has an armv 
°L]i X P t r n\f° l ^ lca1, mllltar y. scientific, vir- 
to testlfv . can be bought forward 

ward ieLl h ^r thi ! treaty 18 a Slant step to- 
ward peace. More important even, the Amer- 
ican executive branch has over the last 30 
years been transformed, from a IcSse ^pre 
sentatlve structure, mirroring ^ Znv 

trv ad to a f 88 there were ln the coun- 

whirh it . tlght inonoiithlc structure, under 
which It is nearly Impossible for dissenting 
opinions to reach the public. This cortrJ 
extends in fact to private firms dependent on 
netted men ^ con tracts, and to university ex- 
perts dependent upon Government subsidies 
for research. Near unanimity in favor of the 
treaty Is therefore to be expected lets? 
expression of dissent Is highly slgntocant 

Fo?e e it r nTeZtot eln .f bel ^ before the Senate 
foreign Relations Committee whose chair 

S , en , ator PbbBBiGHT (Democrat rt Tr. 
kansas) , is wholly committed to the philos- 
ophy of coexistence on which the treaty resfa 
tot AtoZ te w Anned Servlces Committee and 
to htld C ° mmlttee ^re persuadtd 

untS tot tfif ngS Wl * h Foreign Relations, 
under the chairmanship of Fulbright 
These committees allotted 3 weeks for hear- 
ings, 2 weeks for supporters and a third week 
(the week of the civil rights march i Sr 
an P hY? nt Y ° ne Con Sressman who asked for 

Zt the nmu r w en m hiS , obJectloris was told 
inat the limit was 10 minutes, but as a mat- 

^ZnS ™ 58101131 C ° UrteSy 116 couW have. 

Impressive mllltary and technical testl- 
emtaT col »ing out against toe treaty, 

E ° ov ernment experts. Gen. Curtis 

^lr Force Chief of StaS, said that 
nnmZ , 7 be E ? W a 8teat disadvantage but 
politically a net advantage. LeMay said Sec- 
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retarv McNamara had never consulted him-— 
the Air Force Chief of Staff — on the treaty. 

Air Force Gen. Thomas S. Powers, Chief Of 
the Strategic Air Command, said the test 
ban treaty was not in the best interests of 

_ , ITT* J "Vi n no PfMVfl - 


uaii ucn by **'■'*' — 

the United States. He did not have con 4“ 
dence that the United States — - TJ 


would maintain 
its nuclear superiority if the treaty were 
signed, and our nuclear superiority was, he 
believed, "the only present deterrent to war. 

All honor to General Powers and General 
LeMay. It takes almost unbelievable courage 
for any individual in high office to obey his 
conscience and take a stand against the Gov- 
ernment monolith. ... 

We call your attention to the fact that 
General LeMay was not appointed Air Chief 
for a full term, but only for 1 year. It is 
reported that Adm. George Anderson, former 
Chief of Naval Operations, was not re- 
appointed because he was opposed to the test 
ban treaty. We will watch with interest to 
see how long it is before General Powers is 
promoted from command of SAC to some job 
which has prestige but no defense respons- 
ibilities. 

If Congress served no other purpose, it 
would be a priceless safeguard for our coun- 
try, because it delays and make* more diffi- 
cult the punishment of Government officials 
who think they should tell the American 
people the dangerous truth. 

The honor roll of good public servants 
must also include Dr. Teller, famous expert 
in nuclear science, who said the treaty would 
be a dreadful and tragic mistake for the 
United States. We wish we could name all 
the men of honor who are trying to give the 
American people their best judgment on 
these difficult matters 


the political issue 
We shall confine our analysis to one area 
which we think is least likely to be exam- 
ined— the political. Our concern is this: Is 
the test ban treaty a complete package, to 
be judged in itself, or is it an innocent- 
appearing part in a carefully designed long- 
range plan for end 3 about which we are not 
told? We are certain the Senators will care- 
fully examine the words of the treaty Itself, 
but we are not so hopeful they will examine 
this treaty as a critical link in a much larger, 
more ambitious design for shaping American 
foreign and military policies. We shall try 
to define the questions, If not the answers. 

if, as we believe, this treaty is only part 
of a* grand deBign, then the other parts of it 
are already prepared and ready for adoption 
at a predetermined pace. 

The architects of this grand design have 
really been quite frank about the next steps. 

' xt is obvious that this test ban treaty will be 
followed first by the successive steps listed 
in the United States-U.S.S.R. agreement, or 
7277. These include further abandonment 
of military bases, demobilizing of missile- 
carrying equipment (the Strategic Air Com- 
mand?), reduction of military training, and 
abolition of West Point, Annapolis, and the 
Air Force Academy. 

We do not believe our Armed Forces are 
going to be seriously reduced. The services 
will be transformed into a gigantic peace 
corps to teach industrial and farming skills 
to underdeveloped nations. The Peace Corps 
idea is no naive one. Defense budgets will 
be cut only slightly because most of the 
funds will be spent- in a greatly enlarged pro- 
gram for helping backward nations. In- 
credible as it sounds, we confidently predict 
we shall before long be engaged in a vast 
undertaking for aid to Red China, probably 
on the theory that that will soften Red 
China’s rulers and make them willing to 
accept a ban on atomic war. What a stra- 
tegic leap forward for Soviet military power. 

THE WARSAW PACT 

Another spoke in the wheel of which this 
treaty is an innocent -appearing part is the 
Warsaw Pact. That is the nonaggression 


treaty between the Communist States and the 
NATO countries. Note that such a pact Is 
a commitment by the United States to the 
present deadly division wfrich runs through 
the heart of Europe, including the Berlin 
wall. The new treaty will sanctify the Soviet 
conquest of the captive nations and end for- 
ever any chance for reunification of Ger- 
many, 

On the Asian side, thq same end as the 
Warsaw Pact will be aqhieved by cutting 
down military aid to anti -Communist na- 
tions, like free China and free Korea, and 
then making them into an atom-free or de- 
militsrized zone. There is an air of contrived 
theatrical effects even in the troubles of Viet- 
nam. i 

Warsaw Pact demilitarized zones — at our 
expense— have long bee4 the policy of the 
leftists in England. They have been put for- 
ward subtly at many conferences by Ameri- 
can delegates, but the time was not ripe. 
The minds of the American people had not 
been softened up enough. But we are get- 
ting nearer. 1 

There has been much; talk of why Khru- 
shchev finally agreed to } this treaty. Khru- 
shchev has been for disarmament for years. 
The Soviet economy cahnot stand the cost 
of keeping up with American defense spend- 
ing. Khrushchev wished to use that money 
for economic advancement. He knows he 
cannot "bury” us until his economy makes a 
better showing. \ ^ 

In addition, Khrushchev had two other 
aims. Soviet policies in Europe have been 
directed to keeping a ferip on the captive 
nations and preventing the rearming of 
Germany with modern^ especially nuclear, 
weai>o:ns. They have succeeded in both aims, 
but Western Europe is getting restless, as it 
gets more powerful. It imust be checkmated 
before it knows its strength. 

The Soviet quarrel wijth Red China has all 
the appearance of a Moscow Art Theater pro- 
duction. Khrushchev fs not going to fight 
China. He would prefer to let us do it- One 
important suggestion, ifiade by Philip Horton 
of the Reporter, is th4t the Soviet leaders 
wish Id weaken Mao’s regime so that they can 
replace it with a Commipist leadership under 
strict Soviet control. j 

BLUEPRINT FOk SURRENDER 

A curious effort is beifig made to blame the 
Kennedy administration for the test ban 
treaty, Why? Is this' another red herring, 
the deadliest weapon of those who would 
destroy us? 

The policy implicit in the Moscow treaty 
is the policy which ha$ dominated our mili- 
tary and political decisions over many years. 

This treaty must be ^considered in connec- 
tion with other military policies with which 
it is interwoven. These include the aban- 
donment of Nike -Zeusi the TFX plane con- 
tracts, abandonment pf our oversea bases, 
gradual abandonment of manned bombers, 
the no-win policy in ’troop indoctrination, 
and many others. We should also include 
the President’s curious statement that we 
cannot achieve an antimissile missile, no 
matter how much we test. 

In this connection It is useful to read an 
article by Earl Ubell ajncl Stuart H. Loory in 
the Saturday Evening; Post for June 1, 1963, 
on how Secretary McNamara did away with 
the Nike-Zeus missile. 1 

It is the fashion pf the moment to tie 
these developments to^the conference in Mos- 
cow at the end of 1966, when W. W. Rostow 
and Jerome Wiesner ; represented incoming 
President Kennedy. We apparently agreed 
to end the use of provocative weapons be- 
cause they made the Communist leaders 
nervous. 

We do not believe either of these men were 
principals or that th$ program of softening 
up our defenses originated with them. So 
subtle and effective a policy for the loss of 
American freedom was contrived by men with 


far more ability than they, over a much 
longer period. 

President Eisenhower had an excellent Sec- 
retary of Defense in Charles Wilson, perhaps 
the ablest man in the world on the indus- 
trial side of war preparation. He also had 
a brilliant Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Admiral Radford. As a former mili- 
tary man, Eisenhower had many friends who 
could reach him outside of official channels 
and let him know what was going on. 
Nevertheless major steps were taken in the 
reduction of American military dependence 
on strength. The long-term policy of giving 
State Department officials top responsibility 
over the military professionals on military 
decisions went forward rapidly. State De- 
partment types moved into top positions in 
the highly centralized Defense Department 
and exerted their influence through financial, 
legal, and other cobwebs. 

Parallel steps in weakening our military 
independence were the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram urged by Senator Humphrey and the 
ADA, the invitation to Khrushchev to visit 
the United States, the synthetic spirit of 
Camp David, the furor over the U-2 incident, 
and the craven advice to the President to give 
up a state visit to Japan beveause of Commu- 
nist riots in Tokyo. 

To these we might add the settlement of 
the fighting in Korea in such a way as to free 
the Communists to attack southeast Asia, 
the partition of Vietnam (moving the Com- 
munist frontier nearer to the free world), 
and the mutual defense treaty, barring free 
China from moving back onto the mainland 
without the consent of the Security Council. 
More disastrous was the decision to pretend 
Castro was not a Communist though his rec- 
ord was well known, and insist that the dic- 
tatorship of aging Batista, who supported us 
at the U.N. was more immoral and dangerous 
than the dictatorship of a ruthless Commu- 
nist supported by Soviet power. 

We should add to this list the destruction 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy with the help 
of our Government. Remember that Sena- 
tor McCarthy had moved from his exposures 
of communism in the State Department to 
the horrified discovery that influences were 
powerful enough in the Defense Department 
to promote Dr. Peress and protect subversion 
at Fort Monmouth. 

The same story runs through the Truman 
administration, beginning with the dismissal 
of the highest American military officer in 
the Pacific, in the midst of a war, because 
he wanted to fight the Communist Chinese. 

There are many more examples. To sum 
up, the present pattern of American military 
policy, as illustrated today by the recom- 
mendations of Wiesner and Rostow, Mc- 
Namara and Yarmolinsky, is not new. It is 
a continuation and fulfillment of the mili- 
tary policies followed under President Tru- 
man and in fact growing ever more power- 
ful under President Eisenhower. 

These apparently separate but closely in- 
terwoven threads are the same as the foreign 
policies carried on, behind the presidential 
facade, during all postwar administrations. 

In other words, all of these foreign and 
military moves could be summed up as the 
Yalta program, or even better, the Teheran 
program, for peaceful coexistence. Under 
various aspects the design includes getting 
the American Nation tightly locked into world 
government, with a world military force 
stronger than that of any national state, 
world law, w'orld government jurisdiction 
over the individual, world powers of taxation, 
and world control of the economy. 

The institutions of the United States and 
the Soviet Union are to be gradually modi- 
fied so they will look and function more and 
more alike while we are persuaded by people - 
to-people programs that the Soviet people 
left alone — would not choose war. This is 
what Khrushchev means when he said, he 
will "bury** us. 
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the Turn To liberty 

Those people should support the treaty 
who like the curious policies our Govern- 
ment has followed since' Yalta and who like 
the policies projected for the immediate 
future. Those people who do not like the 
•blueprint' for coexistence should oppose the 
treaty or insist on amendments based on the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

P We propose one such amendment. Amer- 
ican interests can best be served by a 
amendment providing that before the treaty 
goes into effect, the Soviet Union grant free 
elections in all captive nations on 
tion whether they are for or against national 
independence free from Soviet or Cur- 

tain military occupation. These votes will 
be cohducted by the U.N. in the presence 
of the press of the world. In East Germany 
- the question should be for or against reun- 
ion with West Germany. 

President Roosevelt, President Truman, 
Republicans in Congress, and “any of our 
distinguished men have said that the United 
States could never make an agreement with 
iE : until the captive nations were free 
Today we must add Cuba to the captive 

n0 Some better amendments may be ° ff “ed 
in the Senate, but this proposal will keep 
open the debate on our security ac a natlon 
Thirty-four Senators can save our country 
from disintegration. It will be a Political 
miracle if the American people can arouse 
themselves and tell the Members of the 
Senate they will tolerate no surrender of 
American self-defense. . 

It will be a miracle. But we believe in 
miracles. 

' Ten Reasons To Oppose Treaty 

To the Editor: , 

In regards to the test ban treaty now pend- 
ing in Washington, D.C., I would like to say 
that I along with a lot of other people would 
like very much to have peace but not o 
Russian terms. 

When Russia takes down the German wail 
and gives her slaves freedom pulls out of 
Ouba and allows those people to elect their 
own leaders, get rid of Khrushchev, give up 
Poland, Hungrar* find Czechoslovakia etc, 
etc; then we could believe Russia really de- 
sired peace and it would be time for our 
leaders to start having peace talks with 

However, nothing has changed; Russia is 
Still the same with the same murderers who 
are dictators who are bent on world domina- 
tion Because of this and the following rea- 
sons’ I am bitterly opposed to the test ban 
treaty, which Khrushchev is so anxious to get 

5 Pa L G Any treaty with Russia is not worth the 
paper that it is written on and can only do 
one thing— allow the Russians to arm and 
test while we stand still. The Russians have 
broken 50 out of 53 treaties and will surely 
break the other 3 when it is to their Interest 
to do so. Remember the Russians had a test 
ban treaty with President Eisenhower. They 
broke that agreement and will also break this 
one. This treaty will further the Russians' 
ambition at our expense. 

2. This agreement was not legally ana 
properly brought about. It was written and 
signed before bringing it before our Senate. 
This automatically prevents our law body 
from changing any part of it, which Is not in 
the best interest of the United States. It is 
a Russian course all the way. 

3, Approving this treaty is like giving 
• .. gomeone a filled out and signed check except 

for the""amduht, because I understand after 
we have signed this agreement and if it is 
passed then the majority of the nations, who 
have signed the treaty, can change it. Then 
we will still be obligated to abide by this 
change without. the approval of the Senate 
and Congress. This is like buying something 
in a’ paper bag. _ 


■ 4. In the past each time we have met, 
talked or made agreements with Russia they 
have gained something and we have lost and 
experience has proved that when they are 
anxious for something it is the best sign that 
I know of that it is not good for us. 

5. I pm far more afraid of a sellout than I 

am a fallout. . . 

6. How can you possibly do honorable busi- 
ness with dishonorable people such as gang- 
sters, blackmailers, saboteurs, or people whose 
main ambition is to destroy you? It is sui- 

7. In my opinion no one in his right mind 
can be for this treaty and still be a patriotic 
Ani6rlca.ii. 

8. I am bitterly opposed to the campaign of 
pressure and fear being used by those who 
are wishing to pass this agreement. Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his inaugural address said 
“Let us never negotiate out of fear”; now he 
is asking us to do just that. 

9. Our Congress and Senate were not given 

the chance to participate In drawing up this 
agreement. , , . , 

10. Russia could go ahead with her testing 
in China or some other, Communist country 
which had not signed the treaty and say that 
she had nothing to do with it. 

Approving this test ban treaty could go a 
long way in helping the downfall of the 
United States. People who give up their 
freedom for peace no longer have either. 

An old-fashioned American, 

Paul D. Conrad, Sr. 


[From the Manion Forum, Sept. 1, 1963] 

The Test Ban Treaty: A Covenant With 
^ Death and an Agreement With Hell 
(By Dean Clarence E. Manion) 
President Kennedy says that the test ban 
treaty is a step toward peace. The eminent 
scientist. Dr. Edward Teller, father of the 
hydrogen bomb, calls it a itep toward war. 
Over this microphone a few weeks ago, the 
distinguished military strategist, Adm. Ches- 
ter Ward (Manion Forum broadcast No. 462) 
declared that the treaty is a plan for the 
certain destruction of the United States. 

These three estimations of the practical 
effect of the treaty have all been amplified 
in newspaper reports. You may take your 
choice. But basically, and aside from its 
frightening practical implications, the test 
ban treaty raises an important moral issue, 
which is being all but completely obscured. 

For the moral character of this made-in- 
Moscow contract we must go back to the 
prophet Isaiah: “We have made a covenant 
with death and an agreement with Hell. We 
have made lies our refuge and under false- 
hood we have hid ourselves” (Isaiah 28:15). 

That, in words spoken 2,700 years ago, is 
precisely what our diplomatic representatives 
did at Moscow. That evil deed — over and 
beyond its practical consequences for peace, 
war and our national destruction — that is 
the thing that should disturb us now. 

The evil of this treaty with the Commu- 
nists is the basic evil involved In any agree- 
ment with militant activated atheism. Such 
an agreement on testing or on any other 
subject, creates moral obligations which we 
must and will observe because our Govern- 
ment Is the end product of a moral climate, 
and our constitutions and laws are the proj- 
ections of religious morality — whether we all 
realize it or not. 

But the moral obligations created by this 
agreement have no meaning for the Commu- 
nists because communism is, by its open 
profession and unbroken practice, an un- 
moral institution that recognizes no obliga- 
tion except force. 

A great many people are scandalized by 
the fact that the Communists have already 
broken 50 agreements that we have made 
with them. This record of Communist faith- 
lessness is frequently cited as the reason 
why we should make no more agreements 

- ■' - • ' • ' ' ■' . '- ; Y' ' 


with Communist governments. The conclu- 
sion Is correct but the reason for it is super- 
ficial. The Communists have broken these 
agreements when it suited their purpose to 
do so for the reason that being Communists 
they could not and cannot do otherwise. 

Unless he is restrained by some Pavlovian 
perversion of his nature, a wolf will grab a 
piece of meat when he is hungry, and by the 
same token Communists must and will do 
what is immediately expedient for commu- 
nism. When Communists cease to do that 
they are no longer Communists. 

No human being in his right mind would 
hire a hungry wolf to guard his meat be- 
cause human beings understand the nature 
of wolves. The fact that we made 50 agree- 
ments with Communists and are shocked 
because they broke them proves simply that 
we do not understand the nature of Com- 
munists and/or the nature of communism. 
The recent agreement made in Moscow un- 
derscores the persistence of that fatal mis- 
understanding. ^ 

Once upon a time our Government officials 
knew better. Back in 1920, the Italian Am- 
bassador to this country asked our then 
Secretary of State, Bainbridge Colby, why 
the United States refused to recognize the 
Communist Government of Soviet Russia. 
Mr Colby’s reply is a classical explanation 
of the impossibility of establishing orderly 
treaty relationships with Communist gov- 
ernments. 

Ask your Senator to get this masterpiece of 
truth from our State Department and read 
it into the Record during the debate on rati- 
fication of the Moscow Treaty. 

Among other things. Secretary of State 
Colby said this: 

“The undisputed facts have convinced the 
Government of the United States that the 
existing regime in Russia is based upon the 
(denial) negation of every principle of honor 
and good faith and every usage and conven- 
tion underlying the whole structure of Inter- 
national law; the (denial) negation, in short, 
of every principle upon which it is possible 
to base harmonious trustful relations, 
whether of nations or of individuals. 

“The responsible leaders of the (Commu- 
nist) regime have freely and openly boasted 
that they are willing to sign agreements and 
undertakings with foreign powers while not 
having the slightest intention of observing 
such undertakings or carrying out such 
agreements. 

“This attitude of dishonoring obligations 
* * * they base upon the theory that no 
compact or agreement made with a (non- 
Communist) government can have any moral 
force for them. * * * In the view of the 
Government of the United States there can- 
not be any common ground upon which it 
can stand with a power whose conceptions 
of international relations are so entirely 
alien to its own, so utterly repugnant to its 
moral sense.” 

That was said in 1920. Has the Soviet 
Government done anything since then to 
soften that official condemnation? Take a 
quick look at the record. Here are some 
highlights: Since 1920 the Communists have 
stolen our vital military secrets, perverted 
our public servants, counterfeited our cur- 
rency, killed or imprisoned our soldiers, and 
finally, in Paris, Khrushchev publicly insult- 
ed the President of the United States to his 
face. 


the united states unleashed the red 

OFFENSIVE 30 YEARS AGO 

In the process 6f violating Its solemn 
agreements with this country and other 
countries (more than 1,000 violations all 
told) , the Soviet Government has extended 
the boundaries of its ruthless unmoral and 
illegitimate control to the point where com- 
munism now rules more than 1 billion peo- 
ple. Millions of Its most pitiful victims are 
now in our own hemisphere. 
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At the moment, the Red conquest is on the 
offensive everywhere. Rut the point to re- 
member as you read this reocfd is that the 
Communists were completely unable to get 
started on this victory march as long as the 
United States followed the official policy you 
have just heard expressed by our Secretary 
of State Colby in 1920. 

Four successive Presidents of the United 
States adhered to that policy which was first 
established by Woodrow Wilson. As a result 
of its continuous enforcement, communism 
was literally dying on the Kremlin vine in 
1933 when President Franklin Roosevelt re- 
versed this Wilson policy and suddenly 
brought the Red criminal apparatus back to 
life with official American recognition. 

From that day to this the moral, financial, 
and constitutional integrity of this country 
has been progressively weakened by the fail- 
ure of four successive Presidents of the 
United States to read, understand, and apply 
the self-evident truth about communism 
that Secretary of State Colby wrote to the 
Italian Ambassador 43 years ago. 

Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy- — each gambled the future of 
freedom here, and, therefore, the future of 
freedom everywhere, on the personal convic- 
tion that he could tame and civilize this 
chronically hungry Kremlin wolf to the point 
where it would no longer grab whatever 
meat it could reach, > 

What is the reason for the precarious state 
of the world today? That reason is em- 
bedded In the fact that since 1932 we have 
not had a President of the United States 
whose official actions reflected an under- 
standing of the moral leprosy that is called 
communism. 

There may have been excuses for the 
naivete of President Franklin Roosevelt in 


The complete record of Communist perfidy 
was not available to him in 1933 and, as he 
frankly told Congressman Martin Dies, 
“Several of the best friends I have are Com- 
munists.” ("The Martin Dies Story/' p. 144, 
Bookmaker, Box 101, Murray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N.Y., $5.) 

It is harder now to find similar excuses 
for President Kennedy. By his own admis- 
sion, President Kennedy has had more direct 
experience with Communist perfidy than 
President Roosevelt had. In a dramatic tele- 
vision speech to the American people last 
October 22, the President announced that 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko had lied 
to him about the presence of Soviet missiles 
in Cuba. 

But the same Gromyko has just initialed 
the test ban treaty which President Ken- 
nedy is urging the Senate to ratify into a 
binding obligation upon the United States. 

Will it be necessary for the President to 
make another dramatic speech, in October of 
1964 perhaps, tellirfg the American people 
that Mr. Gromyko was lying when he pledged, 
that the Soviet Government would scrupu- 
lously observe the new Moscow atom test 
ban? 


can never be peaceful coexistence between 
the Christian religion and our Communist 
doctrine.” (David Lawrence, Buffalo Evening 
News, Mar. 22, 1963.) 

This would seem to bring Secretary Colby’s 
1920 explanation up to date. That being so, 
we have made an agreement with Hell which, 
if ratified, we must o-Wrve but which the 
atheistic Communists will not. 

Among other things, the Moscow treaty 
forbids us to fire a njuclear explosion any- 
where under any circumstances except un- 
derground, which means, obviously, that in 
our resistance to Communist aggression 
henceforth we will not be permitted to use 
nuclear weapons. Thjus, we will have to 
match the massive Russian and Chinese arm 1 - 
ies bayonet to bayonet as we did in Korea. 

WE ARE NOW ON ROAD jTG DISARMAMENT — AND 
OBLIVION 

3fliis Moscow agreement is much more than 
a test ban. It Is a unilateral undertaking by 
the United States to bring about universal 
disarmament and to iiivest the United Na- 
tions with sole control of all weapons and 
military forces in the World, including all of 
our nuclear laboratories, installations and 
stockpiles. This is the one inflexible purpose 
of this administration.! 

Secretary McNamara has the questionable 
distinction of being the first Defense Secre- 
tary in memory who has concerned himself 
primarily with the wholesale liquidation of 
American military striking power. General 
Bonner Fellers listed McNamara’s accom- 
plishments in this respect over this micro- 
phone last week. 

The President has said that the treaty is a 
first step toward universal disarmament, 
which he confuses with “peace.” He is al- 
ready taking the second step in the disarma- 
ment conference at Geineva where our dele- 


September 10 


dealing with this deadly political disease. ^ a L G 2? ev A where our deIe_ 

The complete record of Communist perfidy , nucleft ! 


stockpile by donations to a pool to be used 
for peaceful purposes. 

We officially offer to give away 60 tons for 
every 40 tons of nuclear material contributed 
by the Soviet Union. Ifi there is anything left 
now of our once vaunted nuclear superiority, 
this proposed formula Should wipe it out in 
short order. i 

Commenting upon this proposal, a Chi- 
cago Tribune editorial (August 18) says: 
“Wt> sometimes wonder whether the Ken- 
nedy administration is committed to national 
suicide or whether it is Conducting a planned 
drive into surrender to Communism.” 

The answer is that the Kennedy admin- 
istration is committed to suicide and sur- 
render. it has made its covenan t with 
death and its agreement with hell for the 
promise of a world without war in which 
Mr. U Thant will keep Universal peace, using 
American soldiers who will wear United Na- 
tions uniforms. 

But Isaiah prophesied that the promise 
will not be kept; that our agreement with 
hell will be broken and when the "overflow- 
ing scourge” shall pass through the land 
then Jill of us, including U.S. Senators, will 
be "trodden down by it!” (Isaiah 29:18) 

Let us pray that the Senators will re- 
member that awful proiphecy when the roll 


What assurance has Mr. Kennedy had since 
last October that causes him to believe that ^ _ , 

Oromyko. Khrushchev, and the other Com- * ™ +1 ™ Ul P ro i f hec y 

munlst functionaries have finally been won ls C£Jled on the Moscow treaty 
over to the side of truth? 

Do the Commuhists still make an official 
point of the fact that their agreements are 
as worthless as Secretary Colby said they were 
in 1920? 

Last March, Khrushchev’s son-in-law, 

Alexei Adzhubei, had an audience with the 
late Pope John. A few days later he was in- 
terviewed by reporters in Vienna who asked 
him if agreements were contemplated be- 
tween the Kremlin and the Vatican. 

Adzhubei denied that he had made any 
promises to the Pope or that any agree- 
ments were to be expected. Said he, "I am 
an atheist. I could break my word to the 
Holy Father * * * as an atheist I would not 
be compelled to keep a promise. * * * There 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & 
Courier, Sept. 9, 1^63] 

Russell Is Ppposed 

Announcement by Sejnator Richard Rus- 
sell, chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, that he will oppose ratification 
of the nuclear test ban is a tremendous blow 
to proponents of the Treaty of Moscow. 

The senior Senator from Georgia has im- 
mense prestige in the Senate. His fellow 
Senators know that he has the deepest under- 
standing of the Nation’s defenses and is above 
any appeal to partisan Advantage. 

If anyone can persuade the Senate that 
the test ban contains danger to the United 
States, that individual is Senator Russell, 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, 
Sept. 6, 1963] 

Right, Senator Goldwater — Reservations 
Stipulated Essential to Treaty 
There is a way— a forthright way — to cor- 
rect a major disadvantage under which this 
Nation would find itself with the proposed 
nuclear test ban in force as drawn. That 
Is by attaching two reservations as stipulated 
by Senator Barry Goldwater yesterday. 
They would: 

1. Require Russia to remove all Soviet 
missiles and military forces from Cuba, be- 
fore the pact became effective. 

2. Provide in specific language, as former 
President Eisenhower has urged, that the 
treaty shall not impede America’s right to 
use nuclear weapons in defense of its 
security. 

The threat to which these provisos are 
addressed is not new. 

Soviet-armed Cuba sets just 90 miles from 
the United States shore— still the staging area 
for subversion and potential attack in this 
hemisphere, substantially unaltered in that 
regard despite ceremonious gestures of "set- 
tlement” and withdrawal dating to the now 
deflated “showdown” of last October. While 
talking "peace” and "coexistence” and “dis- 
armament” as fringe benefits of the Moscow 
treaty, Khrushchev has made no move to 
prove the claim of good faith by ordering a 
genuine withdrawal from there. Indeed, 
even the earlier references to on-site inspec- 
tions gather dust on the policy shelf. 

Certainly, America should assert the 
right — as the elementary right of security — 
to use whatever weapons are necessary if 
this Nation or its allies are attacked. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was right in asserting that 
major premise; and Senators likewise con- 
cerned for the future of their country are 
right in insisting on it. 

The treaty is meaningless as an instrument 
of security if by omission or commission it 
is subject to nebulous interpretation. 

Even many of those outwardly favoring; it, 
mobilized as witnesses before Senate com- 
mittees pondering it, have mentioned factors 
of doubt and of danger. 

These defects must be corrected now. They 
could not possibly be corrected after it went 
into force, if ratified. 

With these changes, America could, with 
some degree of safety— or at least a less de- 
gree of danger— accept; the treaty. Without 
them, it would be taking a leap In the dark; 
a gamble on a piece of paper which the Soviet 
will violate on its own whim. 

The document still would entail a risk 
though reduced. The alterations proposed 
are essential to any ratification; without 
them, the Senate should reject it. 

Senator Goldwater is a realist where na- 
tional security— present and f uture— : 1 s con- 
cerned. He has spoken the sentiment, and 
voiced the judgment, of many colleagues in 
that body of ultimate decision; of many in 
positions of military command * * * and of 
millions, assuredly, comprising the body of 
citizenship whose national security is at 
stake. 

[Editorial from Radio Station WDTX 

Orangeburg, S.C.) 

Test Ban Merits 

The people of the United States are going 
to get a test ban treaty, not on its merits 
but on the power of the administration to 
enforce its will on the witnesses. Defense 
Secretary McNamara reversed his earlier 
testimony that the Russians have developed 
an antimissile system. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reversed their earlier testimony that 
they oppose the test ban treaty. A reversal 
of testimony by men like Mr. McNamara 
and the top military leaders of the United 
States is a significant thing to behold. 

In support of the test ban treaty. Secretary 
McNamara told the Senate on Tuesday (Au- 
gust 13, 1963) that the Communists had not 


is oenaior xCitssell. gust 13, 1963) that the Co 
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developed an antimissile missile. Earlier he 
had admitted to the Armed Services, Com- 
mittee that the Russians had developed an 
antimissile missile,..! ; Senator Tuxjrmond re- . 
■ minded Secretary McNamara of his earlier 
testimony (August 14, 1963). What Secretary 
McNamara was $eil{ng the Senate ’in sup- 
port of the test ban treaty was a direct con- 
tradiction oj what, lie had told the Armed 
Services Committee .earlier that the Soviets 
do have an operational antimissile missile. 
The United States .must have nuclear tests 
in the air to perfect our antimissile missile. 
To get a Senate approval of the treaty, Mr. 
McNamara reversed his earlier testimony. 

-• The Joint. Chiefs of Staff had earlier testi- 
fied to the Armed Services Committee that 
they were opposed to the test ban treaty. 
Now, the Joipt Chiefs reverse their testi- 
mony. Allen and JScott report: ' “This dra- 
matic backstage, about-face by the top mili- 
tary leaders "was brought about by the Presi- 
dent ’s using’ both his personal prestige arid, 
great power as commander-in-chief. (The 
President told the Jojnt Chiefs — ) ‘If by some 
chance the Senate would fail to ratify this 
treaty it would be the' worst blow to this 
Country’s prestige since the Russians 
launched ^ their sputnik.’ Repeatedly the 
President " assured t£e Joint Chiefs that he 
would not let the treaty undermine the 
country’s military strength” (August 14, 
1963). The result is that the top military 
leaders, of the United States have, reversed 
their earlier!! testimony. The President and 
his ‘advisers did not consult military be- 
fore the test ban negotiations. After the 
deal Is made they enforce the decision on. 
all and override all opposition. The Nation' 
Will get a test ban treaty — not on Its merits — - 
but, on the power of the President. 

[Editorial from radio station WDIX, 

% Orangeburg, S.C.] 

•'• J „; < ACTSr-|oT Words 
The big guns of U S. Government propa- 
ganda are turned loose on the U.S,^ Senate 
and the U.& public. Reams of broadcast 
news and front page headlines come from the 
Government. Undersecretary of State Harri- 
man says: "Khrushchev will abide by the 
limited test ban treaty to avoid the risks of 
nuclear war.”. The Associated press’ reports 
Secretary Rusk: “The Soviet Union '*',*'* has 
looked Into |he pit of the inferno and has 
a common interest/'! Mr, Rusk continues : 
“The limited test bap treaty is not based on 
trust of Russia.” He said: “It will not Ifll 
the United States into relaxing its vigilance.” 
The President of the United States has made, 
similar assurances. We are , told . oyer and 
over again that Khrushchev is afraid that we 
don’t trust Russia* that we will keep up our 
guard, and the whole thing has a most un- 
realistic press -agentry about it. It reminds 
the average man and woman of last November 
when our leaders , were eye-ball-to-eye-ball, 
Cuban weapons were defensive, Russia would 
not dare to put missiles in Cuba, we demand 
pn- site inspection, communism will not be 
exported and Castro will die on the 
' It was Mr." JJarrimab who arranged the Laos 
deal with Rj^rushchey to keep the peace in 
Laos while w| pay the bill which is no small 
thing — $3 million a month. But, the Com- 
munists are! taking Laos and - with ^ Khru- 
shchev’s blessing. Worse, the Communists 
are using Laos as a sanctuary and supply 
route and inking and killing u.s. citizens 
bur .country taking 
the ijuclear race, protecting 
Castro, fi^ncing Communist-leaning gov- 
ernments, refusing the contract of the air- 
craft carrier !authorized by Congress! refus- 
ing to put Into production Nike-Zeus and 
, Skybolt — and, the average citizen is war- 
ranted in wondering if his leaders are com- 
petent to maintain yigilance they say 
-they will maintain. We have not stopped 


No.ik- 


Castro, yet. We haven’t even slowed him 
up. But, we stopped the Cuban patriots. 
Are the test ban assurances on* any firmer 
foundation than the. others? The test ban 
cguid be our last failure to meet our re- 
sponsibilities with acts — not words. 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 3, 1963] 
The Treaty in the Senate 
The 16 to 1 vote by which the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee indorsed the 
Kennedy-Harriman partial nuclear test ban 
treaty with the Soviet Union and sent it to 
the Senate floor for debate does not fully 
reflect the sentiments of the committee mem- 
bers. Several who entertain the gravest 
doubts about this undertaking were ready 
to move it out of committee without giving 
■up their right to vote against it later. 

Yet we expect that the Senate in the end 
will give its consent to ratification. As soon 
as the treaty was signed by the Secretary of 
State in Moscow, the Senate was presented 
with an accomplished fact. Then a whole 
raft of other countries signed up, and an ad- 
ministration which is always more concerned 
with the good opinion of bush league states 
than with the interests or security of the 
United States began arguing that we couldn’t 
betray them. 

Much emotional propaganda has been 
cranked up about how the treaty could be 
a step toward a new era of international good 
feeling, while the accommodation-with- 
Khrushchev lobby is busy magnifying the 
hazards of radioactivity in babies’ milk — 
which, it is true, has yet to inconvenience 
any babies. 

We certainly should not choose to deny 
Khrushchev the chance to Indulge in a dance 
step or two when the treaty is ratified., 
After all, Hitler enjoyed that pleasure when 
he did a, jig in 1940 at Compiegne when 
France collapsed. ”'’™ 

But, lest joy be unconfined, there are a 
few sour notes. Clarence Manion, former 
dean of the Notre Dame Law School, spoke 
on his radio forum Sunday, discussing the 
moral character of this made-in-Moscow con- 
tract. He cited the awesome words of the 
prophet Isaiah : 

“We have made a covenant with death, 
and with hell are we at agreement; when 
the overflowing scourge shall pass through, It 
shall not come unto us: for we have made 
lies our refuge, and under falsehood have we 
hid ourselves. 

“And your covenant with death shall be 
disannulled, and your agreement with hell 
shall not stand; when the overflowing 
scourge shall pass through, then ye shall be 
trodden down by it. 

“For the bed is shorter than that a man 
can stretch himself on it; and the covering 
narrower than that he can wrap himself 
in it.” 

Let the Senate ponder. Communism 
neither repents nor reforms, and of what 
use have its pledges ever been? 

When Khrushchev's son-in-law, Alexei 
Adzhubei, had an audience with the late 
Pope John, he denied that any agreements 
had been made, saying, “I am an atheist, I 
could break my word to the Holy Father. 
As an atheist I would not\be compelled to 
keep a promise. There can never be peaceful 
coexistence between the Christian religion 
, and our Communist doctrine.” 

That is explicit enough, but there are the 
words of Lenin that a treaty “is the means 
of gaining strength.” There are the words 
of Stalin that treaties, like nuts, are made 
to be cracked. > 

“A diplomat’s words,” said Stalin, “must 
have no relation to action— otherwise, what 
kind of diplomacy is it? Words are one 
thing, actions another. Good words are a 
mask for the concealment of bad deeds. 
Sincere diplomacy is no more possible than 
dry water or J 
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Let the Senators not say that they have 
not been forewarned. Let each Senator re- 
member, in Isaiah’s phrase, that “God doth 
instruct him to discretion,” 

[From Our Sunday Visitor, Aug. 11, 1963] 

/■ Right or Wrong — A Fresh Focus 

(By Rev. Richard Ginder) 

With all the discussion of the nuclear pact 
between Kennedy, Macmillan, and Khru- 
shchev, it becomes necessary again to step 
back and focus on the whole picture. 

De Gaulle did not join in the pact, but 
no one is alarmed, for he is not hostile. 

Adenauer did not sign, nor Franco. No 

keep your eye on the short baldheaded man 
with the wart beside his nose. He is the 
enemy, the dictator of the U.S.S.R., the man 
who can break any pact any time he wants 
and send millions to their death. He has 
announced time and again that he is out 
to “get” us. 

If you read your periodicals thoughtfully, 
you are bound to observe two very different 
points of view about this menace. The one 
holds Khrushchev for a cunning barbarian 
and demands immediate liberation of Russia 
and the captive nations. 

The other counsels patience, believing 
that time is on our side: “All tyrannies pass 
away eventually. Granted Khrushchev is 
evil, he will die sooner or later. The Com- 
munist system is bound to mellow.” 

TIME IS AGAINST US / 

But time is not on the side of freedom, 
it is on Khrushchev's side and he well knows 
it. His system has, in a very short time, 
enslaved one-third of the earth, and now he 
wants the perpetuation of this outrage rec- 
ognized by the free world as a stable affair. 
He wants the abnormal made normal. 

Hence, although he is as wicked as and 
far more dangerous than the late unlament- 
ed A. Hitler, he walks about .posing as a civil- 
ized person and inviting nice people in to 
dinner — people like Averell Harriman and 
Viscount Hailsham. These affairs are then 
played up in the Soviet press as proof of how 
the Western nations esteem this latterday 
Hitler, treating him as their equal and the 
freely chosen representative of a great nation. 

“You see,” he can tell the people of Hun- 
gary, “it is perfectly normal for your country 
to be garrisoned by Russian troops and run 
from the Kremlin. Otherwise, do you think 
the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain would send their representa- 
tives to treat with me?” 

To quote again what Secretary of State 
Charles Evans Hughes wrote 40 years ago: 

“Nothing should be done to place the seal 
of approval on the tyrannical measures that 
have been adopted in Russia, or to take any 
action which might retard the gradual re- 
assertion of the Russian people of their 
right to life in freedom.” 

The cultural exchange is a similar feint. 
One silly balletomane, on viewing the 
Bolshoi, was heard to sigh : “Oh, it would be 
a pleasure to be bombed by dancers with 
such technique”— which is, of course, just 
the effect Khrushchev intended when he 
sent them over here. They are on the state 
payroll. They are conniving with the en- 
slavement of their own people; otherwise, 
they would run. off and seek sanctuary as 
did Rudolf Nureyev. They are the repre- 
sentatives and accomplices of murderers 
and assassins. Salesmen for Khrushchev. 
And they do their work well: “It would be 
a pleasure to be bombed by dancers with 
such technique.” 

NEUTRALITY IMPOSSIBLE 

Back in 1917, President Woodrow Wilson 
told Congress: 

“Neutrality is no longer feasible or desira- 
ble where the peace of the world is involved 
and the freedom of its peoples — and the 
menace ; ,tq that -peace and freedom , lies in 
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the existence of autocratic governments 
hacked by organized force which is con- 
trolled wholly by their will, not by the will 
of their people. 

“A steadfast concert for peace can never 
be maintained except by a partnership of 
democratic nations. No autocratic govern- 
ment could be trusted to keep faith within 
it or observe Its covenants. It must be a 
league of honor, a partnership of opinion. 
Intrigue would eat Its vitals away; the plot- 
tings of inner circles who could plan what 
they would and render account to no one 
would be a corruption seated at its very 
heart. Only free peoples can hold their pur- 
pose and their honor steady to a common 
end and prefer the interests of mankind to 
any narrow interest of their own. 

Now, instead of these futile discussions 
over nuclear weapons, proposals for sum- 
mit talks, suggestions for the control of 
outer space, and the like, all of which imply 
that we have written off and forgotten about 
East Germany, the Baltic States, Poland, 
Hungary, and the rest of the Russian satel- 
lites — this attitude is known as being “real- 
istic,” as though Abraham Lincoln had just 
sat down one day in 1860 and said, “Well, 
there goes South Carolina”— suppose that, 
for a change, instead of always talking about 
what Khrushchev wants to talk about, we 
would concentrate world attention on Rus- 
sian imperialism, slavery In the Baltic States, 
the wretched division of Germany, the Ber- 
lin wall — "and whatever happened to Ru- 
mania, Albania, Hungary, and Poland?” 

BROKEN TREATY WEEK 

We could have Broken Treaty Week, with a 
proclamation from President Kennedy, ex- 
pressions of regret, and appropriate lists of 
all the treaties broken by the Bolsheviks 
since they came to power. 

We could have exchange lecturers on de- 
mocracy, with our men touring Russia and 
her colonies explaining the American system, 
and Russians touring the United States to 
tell us how they run their conventions, how 
they campaign, how they settle hotly con- 
tested elections, etc. 

The possibilities are endless, but they are 
not likely to be exploited, for the other 
school of thought is in control: the let-by- 
gones-be -bygones opinion, “accept the status 
quo.” “We must assume that the Commu- 
nist threat will continue into the distant fu- 
ture and that its removal is not within our 
control.” 

In the meantime, while the Communist 
dictators consolidate their grip over their 
respective conquests, acquiring recognition, 
a fictitious respectability, and in some cases 
our foreign aid, the zeal of the free world 
flags, and people become bored from the sheer 
duration of the problem. 

But whether we are interested or not, it’s 
there— the wolf at the door (does that make 
you think of Cuba?)— and we will have to 
face up to it sooner or later by positive 
action. 

As for the nuclear pact: even if the Reds 
could be trusted, it would solve very little, 
for it' does not affect the stock on hand. It 
only outlaws testing. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY JOBS AT 
$30,000 FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR AND THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

As in legislative session, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
is an item in conference on the appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which inhibits consummation of 
the conference report on that appropri- 
ation bill. There is an understanding 


between the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Williams] and the chair- 
man of the committee* the distinguished 
Senator from Alabamja [Mr. Hill]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the remarks 
of tf te Senator from Delaware yesterday 
with reference to amendment No. 25, 
which appeared on page 25 of the ap- 
propriation bill. The! amendment was 
numbered 25 and appears in italics on 
pages 25 and 26 of ; the bill, just as 
amendments are printed in appropria- 
tion bills. 

The amendment was also printed on 
page 13442 of the Congressional Rec- 
ord of August 6, 1963, Which was the day 
before the Senate acted on the bill. 

In his remarks yesterday, the Senator 
from Delaware stated frankly, as he is 
always candid in th^ Senate, that he 
had read the amendment before the bill 
was passed by the Senate. It was not 
the intention of the committee that the 
amendment should coyer any such num- 
ber of persons as the Senator from Dela- 
ware suggested yesterday. The infor- 
mation from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare furnished the 
Senator from Delaware was that the 
amendment would make 150 persons eli- 
gible. The intent add thought of the 
committee was that jthe number would 
be relatively few. 

There is a compelling need for action 
to raise the salaries of scientists and 
medical men, not only at the NIH but 
in other branches of the Public Health 
Service. More and fipiore of these fine, 
capable, outstanding,; eminent scientists 
and. medical men are being lost to the 
Government. 

Biowever, the amendment goes further 
than it was intended it should go. 
Therefore, I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware that when the 
conferees of the Seriate and the House 
meet on the bill, I shall ask the Senate 
conferees to recede from the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the statement by 
the Senator from Alabama. It was 
Representative Gross, of Iowa, who first 
raised the question, and I wish to com- 
pliment him for his diligence. I followed 
through and found that the amendment 
did give authority to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, $nd Welfare to ap- 
point 150 employees, a number of whom 
could be scientists l and a substantial 
number of whom could be administra- 
tors, at salaries of $3(0,000 a year. 

If there is to be :any change in the 
salary scale, it certainly should be con- 
sidered openly and 6n its merits rather 
than hidden in such a manner as was 
here proposed. I feel certain that the 
Senator from Alabafcia agrees with me 
on that point. I appreciate his assur- 
ance here today that the amendment 
will be deleted wh^n the bill goes to 
coherence. 

Mr. HILL. I wish again to empha- 
size two propositions. First, it was 
never the intention to have the amend- 
ment to cover any $uch number as 150 
positions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
sure of that. 


Mr. HILL. The idea was to have it 
cover only a relatively few positions. I 
shall ask the .conferees to recede, as I 
have said to the Senator from Dela- 
ware and to the Senate. However, there 
is a compelling need to act in this situa- 
tion. More and more eminent scientists 
and outstanding men in the field of 
medicine and health are being lost to 
the Government. We shall continue to 
lose them unless something is done to 
provide better salaries, better remune- 
ration, for them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
may well be, but as I have said to the 
Senator, that problem should be consid- 
ered on its merits, even if it affects; only 
one employee. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, in his usual, fine 
manner, has agreed to do something 
that should be done, regardless of the 
need for increased salaries. I share 
that view. I hope his committee will 
refer this question to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, which 
usually deals with questions of this kind. 

As one member of that committee, I 
assure the Senator from Alabama that 
we shall be most anxious to do anything 
we can to assist in improving the con- 
ditions. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Kansas 
is not only a member of the committee; 
he is one of the strongest and most in- 
fluential members of the committee. I 
am pleased to have the assurance lie has 
given us. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, v/ill 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I express my en- 
thusiastic approval of the action taken 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama. It seems to me that this is exactly 
what should be done untfer the circum- 
stances. 

As one Member of the Senate, I also 
feel that the Senate owes a debt to the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware for 
digging into this question. We study and 
vote on appropriation bills on the basis 
of committee reports, yet there was not 
one thing in the report on the bill on this 
point. When I read in the Record today 
the statement of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware yesterday, I then 
turned to the report on the bill and found 
not one word about the action which bad 
been taken to authorize the appointment, 
apparently, by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of 150 persons to 
positions paying $30,000 a year. Per- 
haps every one of us could be said to be 
at fault for not having caught this item 
before. But the Senator from Delaware, 
with his characteristic ability and stick- 
toitiveness, has really performed a service 
for all of the Senate by bringing it up 
and clarifying it. I personally express 
my gratitude to him, because I — and I 
daresay every other Member of this 
body — had no idea when we voted for 
the appropriation bill that we were vot- 
ing for any such proposal as was appar- 
ently contained in the bill. 
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Our country ordered a fleet to be built 
at Erie find put Oliver Hazard Perry in 
charge of the building. The construc- 
tion of that fleet was little less than a 
miracle. The shipbuilders, recruited 
from Philadelphia and New York, had to 
make their way" through a trackless 
wilderness. Guns and ammunition were 
hauled hundreds of miles by sled and ox- 
cart over almost impassable trails. Ev- 
erything iron was melted to furnish hard- 
ware for the ships. Within 6 months of 
the time they stood as trees of the forest, 
the vessels were finished and floated. 

No crews of seamanship were avail- 
able — negro slaves, boys, and soldiers 
became sailors. Perry’s fleet command- 
ed only 54 guns ; the British fleet had 63 
guns of longer range and well-trained 
. crews. . " . 

At 10 in the morning of September 10 
Perry sighted the British fleet. It was 
the beginning of a day of frightful battle 
so well portrayed by the brush of the 
artist. The tide of victory seemed 
against the Americans. Perry’s flagship, 
the Lawrence, was almost shot to pieces. 
But its motto for the day was “Don’t give 
up .the ship.” Desperately, the Ameri- 
can ships closed in and gave fearful 
battle at close range. " At 4 that after- 
noon the proud British flagship lowered 
its flag in token of defeat. On the deck 
of the Lawrence, Perry received their 
surrender, but refused the surrender of 
their sword s. His ' warm desire was to 
treat such worthy foe with all honor and 
courtesy. The British deeply appreciated 
this generous gesture, and so one may 
find even a richer meaning to the mes- 
sage of that day: “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” 

Mr. President,* I know many visitors 
have gone through the corridors of the 
Capitol, particularly the wing of the 
Senate, and as they gazed at the' paint- 
ing at the top of the staircase about 
25 or 30 feet from where I now stand, 
they may have wondered what it was 
about. It portrays the victory of Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry, a Rhode 
Islander, on Lake Erie. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAtiSCHE. I am delighted to join 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island" [Mr. Pastore 1 in paying tribute 
to the great naval hero of the War of 
1812. The battle about which the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has spoken took 
place near Put-in-Bay, Ohio. There is 
a monument at Put-in-Bay in honor of 
this distinguished American. 

I cannot help thinking at this time 
that, while we speak of the great achieve- 
ments of Perry, we also should have in 
mind the great 'heroism shown by so 
many Americans in the War of 1812. 
There is in Ohio, Port Stephenson, which 
w^is commanded by a Maj. George Crog- 
hah* ^ as extraordinary achieve- 
: ^|r£el\t; and he displayed heroism to the 
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' ; : J am delighted to join the Senator 
frotn ; IJh6de Island in his, remarks about 
Perry. I wish also at this timejto pay 
tribute to all thejmen of our Nation who 
fought nobly in that war to preserve our 
country. 


Mr. President,* I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a letter I wrote to Mr. William 
M. Haynes, chairman of the Guests 
Committee in connection with the Fort 
Stephenson Sesquicentennial. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

July 15, 1963. 

Mr. Wm. M. Haynes, 

Chairman , Guests Committees 
Fort Stephenson Sesquicentennial, 

Fremont, Ohio . 

Dear Mr. Haynes: X am very grateful for 
your letter of June 28 in which you invite 
me to attend the Port Stephenson Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration being held July 27 
to August 3, 1963, inclusive. 

I recognize that you are, in this year of 
1963, paying tribute to the heroic spirit of 
the rank and file of the military and the 
nonmilitary citizens in fighting for the 
preservation of the freedom of our country. 
In your county of Sandusky, on the river of 
that name, stands the town of Fremont, 
formerly named Lower Sandusky. In that 
town lived a band of Wyandottes called the 
neutral nation. Their area was called the 
place of refuge. Sanctuary was always found 
by the tormented and oppressed in the his- 
toric lands of the United States in which 
your celebration is now being held. 

Your county is the birthplace of the three 
times Governor of Ohio and later President 
of the United States, Rutherford B. Hayes. 
When the name of Lower Sandusky was 
sought to be changed to Fremont, your dis- 
tinguished citizen, Mr. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
opposed the suggested change; in the name 
and in support of his position he offered the 
following' argument in verse: 


“There is a prayer now going round 
Which I dislike to hear, 

To change the name of this old town 
I hold so very dear. 


“They pray the court, to alter it, 
I pray to God they won’t; 

And let it stand Sandusky yet 
And not John C. Fremont. 


“Sandusky is a pleasant name; 

’Tls short and easy spoken, 
Descending to us by a chain 
That never should be broken. 


“Then let us hand it down the stream 
Of time to after ages, 

And Sandusky be the theme 
Of future bards and sages. 


“Won’t the old honest sagums rise, 
And say to us pale faces, 

‘Do you our ancient name despise, 
And change our resting-places? 


“ ‘Our fathers, slumbered here; 
Their spirits cry, “Oh, don’t 
Alter the name to us so dear 
And substitute Fremont!” * 


“Therefore my prayer shall still remain, 
Until my' voice grows husky : 

Oh, change the people, not the name 
Of my old home, Sandusky !” 


American soldiers. "In that fort were scarcely 
200 men commanded by Maj. George 
Croghan. He was only 21 years of age but 
came of the finest fighting stock to be found 
anywhere. The mere mention that he was 
a nephew of George Rogers Clark bespeaks 
excellently of his fearless and heroic back- 
ground. 

It was believed generally that Croghan 
could not hope to hold out through a siege 
imposed by the British and the Indians be- 
cause of the smallness of the number of men 
within the garrison and because of the be- 
lief that Croghan and those men could not 
sustain a siege or an attack. He was di- 
rected to set fire to -the stockade and retreat 
through the woods when the British and 
the Indians appeared. Patriots of our coun- 
try are moved to greater courage when they 
read the answer given by Major Croghan: 

“Order for retreat received too late to 
carry into execution. We have determined 
to carry this place, and, by heaven, we can.” 

Came August 1, 1813, Proctor, the English " 
general, and Tecumseh, the Indian chief, 
reached the fort with 1,200 men, more than 
half of whom were Indians. Proctor ar- 
rogantly sent a message demanding sur- 
render and warning that if the fort were not 
given up the Indians would massacre the 
garrison. But read and listen to the words 
of. Croghan: 

“When this fort surrenders, there will be 
nobody left to massacre.” 

Proctor and Tecumseh began their attack; 
their battering kept up all night but with 
little effect. Croghan had only one cannon 
and it was a small one, “Old Betsy.” When 
the signs of battle were growing ominous, 
“Old Betsy” began to speak more vigorously. 
“Old Betsy,” now renown and supported by 
heroic men, sent the Indians fleeing into the 
woods and the British to their boats. Fort 
Stephenson was safe and triumphant. Ohio 
in 1813, through Major Croghan and his 200 
men, was made safe against the invasion 
from Canada. 

If only the spirit and patriotism of 1963 
were that of Major Croghan and his intrepid 
men in 1813, how much more respected and 
safe our Nation would be. 

For the spirit of manliness, patriotism, 
courageous and not cowardly political action, 
our leaders in Washington ought to study 
and follow that of the men of Fort Stephen- 
son in 1813. "If that were done, our country 
would be in a much safer position, more 
respected — not only at home but throughout 
the world. 


In this celebration of 1963, in the midst 
of speeches, music, and prayer, you will be 
reminded of the heroic deeds of Maj. George 
Croghan and his intrepid men. On July 
20 of the year of 1813, the British General, 
Henry Proctor, and Tecumseh with their men 
appeared near Fort Meigs to besiege that 
military base. The alertness of the then 
Governor, William Henry Harrison, recog- 
nized that the real goal of the enemy was 
Fort Stephenson on the Sandusky River 
where your distinguished town of Fremont 
stands today. 

It is a rather commonly accepted fact that 
the defense of Fprt . Stephenson deserves to 
be ranked among the great achievements of 

~~v.; \ * .... 


I want very much to be with you during 
your celebration of this important and heroic 
event In the history of our country; I will be 
present unless my duties in Washington 
make it impossible. 

. Whether I am present or not, I join with 
the citizens of your area and those of Ohio 
in paying tribute to the heroic men who at 
Fort Stephenson In 1813 participated victor- 
iously in the battle which contributed con- 
spicuously in the preservation of our coun- 
try. It is a year in which the citizens of 
your area Justifiably rejoice and sing praises 
to the heroes of the past. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank J. Lausche. 




1 THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 

Mr. SCOTT. This week the Senate 
began debate on one of the most im- 
portant issues to face the United States 
in recent history. The nuclear test ban 
treaty and all of Its. ramifications ^will 
and should be fully discussed and con- 
sidered during the next 2 weeks. 

As one who is most anxious to support 
the foreign policy of the United States, 
I am presently uncommitted but favor- 
m ably inclined th support ratification of 
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this treaty. Such leading Americans as 
General Eisenhower, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and many others have recom- 
mended ratification. 

However, I share the reservation as 
expressed by General Eisenhower: 

That in the event of any armed aggres- 
sion endangering the vital interests of the 
United States, this Nation would be the sole 
judge of the kind and type of weaponry 
and equipment it would employ as well as 
the timing of their use. 

This reservation was addressed to that 
provision in article I of the treaty which 
reads : 

To prohibit, to prevent, and not to carry 
out any nuclear weapon test explosion, or 
any other nuclear explosion, at any place 
under its jurisdiction or control. 

The Foreign Relations Committee, in 
its report, seems to be satisfied that “the 
treaty in no way impairs the authority 
of the Commander in Chief” in this re- 
spect. 

Although I do not reject the position 
taken by this distinguished committee, 
I do feel that the views and reservations 
expressed by the immediate past Presi- 
dent of the United States should not be 
dismissed as lightly as I feel that they 
have been in the report. I cannot 
wholeheartedly agree with the overly 
casual assumption that the situation en- 
visioned by a man with General Eisen- 
hower’s military and diplomatic experi- 
ence could not happen. 

Should such a situation develop our 
security would be in jeopardy. I under- 
stand that we would not be limited in 
defending ourselves if an enemy overtly 
attacked the United States. But what 
would be the situation if the United 
States determined that it was in its in- 
terests to use tactical nuclear weapons 
in the defense of one of our allies, for 
instance? Would our agreement to stop 
“any other nuclear explosion” mean that 
we were abrogating this treaty? 

This situation demands a clear inter- 
pretation. I hesitate to support a Sen- 
ate reservation written into the treaty, 
because this might require renegotiation 
of the treaty itself. Any other action by 
the Senate, in the nature of a “sense of 
the Senate” resolution, or the establish- 
ment of the Senate’s understanding of 
the treaty by making “legislative history” 
through debate and agreement on pres- 
ently doubtful situations would greatly 
clarify the boundaries of the treaty. But 
these actions would not be binding on 
the signatories. 

Therefore I urge the President to make 
a statement indicating his understand- 
ing of this provision of the treaty, since 
It is the Chief Executive himself who 
must make the interpretations of treaties 
when a question arises of the type under 
discussion here. 

There are two other points which X 
believe must be raised at this time. We 
are being asked to ratify a treaty which 
gives formal assent to a moratorium 
on nuclear testing which already 
is in effect among the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, while this treaty and 
its ratification might not have any real] 
effect on the number of nuclear tests 


conducted in the future---because the sig- 
natory countries can continue the. mora- 
torium even without this treaty — the fact 
that the United States i^ signing a major 
agreement with the Soviet Union could 
affect at least two other situations 
around the world. 

First, I hope the Seriate would make 
it clear that in ratifying this treaty the 
United States has not jlost sight of the 
fact that the Government ctf the Soviet 
Union has not changed in the slightest 
degree its intent to “bkiry” the United 
States; and the free world. The basic 
philosophy of the Kremlin is materialis- 
tic, atheistic commuriism and it; is 
pledged to stamp out free institutions 
throughout the world. 

From time to time we have witnessed 
an apparent “thawing” in the cold war. 
But always the Soviet leadership re- 
turned to its imperialistic objectives and 
created new crises through the world. 

There are still millions upon millions 
of once -free people enslaved by Soviet 
imperialism. At the very times that 
there have been apparent relaxations of 
tension,*? between East and West, repres- 
sive measures were increased by Com- 
munist puppet leaders in some of the 
captive nations. 

Mr. President, we are signing an agree- 
ment with a nation whose leaders have 
a philosophy alien to ours, a philosophy 
repugnant to our concept of interna- 
tional morality. 

We must be satisfied that we are sign- 
ing this agreement in our own interest. 
Let us never forget that when the Soviet 
leaders signed, the mere; affixing of a 
signature changed nothing in their atti- 
tude toward the United States or their 
determination to destroy freedom wher- 
ever they could lay oppressive hands 
upon it. i 

The second point that should be dis- 
cussed is that, bluntly, we cannot trust 
the Soviet Union. Their word today is 
a broken promise of tomorrow. If this 
treaty should be ratified, the United 
States should be constantly on guard 
against any of its provisions being ab- 
rogated by the Soviet Government. 
Treaties are generally based on mutual 
respect and understanding. This treaty 
should be based on our hopes for the 
future, our knowledge ;of the past, our 
awareness that one of the signatories 
must be constantly ufider surveillance 
for planned violations. The security and 
the prestige of the United States could 
hardly be more urgently involved. 

It is the desire of eaich of us to sup- 
port the President of tljie United States, 
to support the foreign pplicy of the Unit- 
ed States. It is my hope that I can. But 
I would not be fulfilling my respon- 
sibilities as a Senator unless I publicly 
voiced some of the reservations which 
have greatly concerned; me in consider- 
ing tills treaty. 


This could be a major step toward 
peace, which all of us earnestly desire. 
It should not be a faltering step in that 


direction, xo maice it a nrm one, anc 
one in which we have .faith, we in the 
Senate need some further information 
This must come from the Chief Execu- 
tive who is charged with conducting oui 
foreign policy. — — 


PLOWING THE SEA 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to a very 
forceful column entitled “Plowing the 
Sea,” written by our distinguished Chap- 
lain, Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, and 
published in a recent edition of the 
Washington Sunday Star. 

In the article Dr. Harris points out the 
dangers that beset a people when they 
become indifferent to their responsibil- 
ities to government, to their fellow men, 
to themselves, and to their families. 

Dr„ Harris discusses the prophecies of 
Amos, who diagnosed the ills of an ailing 
social order, which was shot through 
with trickery, bribery, exploitation, and 
injustice. 

He further pointed out that any at- 
tempt to build a stable nation when the 
individual citizens of the Nation are 
selfishly feathering their own nests 
through injustice and dishonesty, and 
with methods that degrade the dignity 
of the individual, is like trying to plow 
the ocean with oxen. It simply cannot 
be done. 

Dr. Harris stated: 

What avails anything prominent men in 
State or National posts of public service may 
advocate regarding our society in general if, 
in their personal lives they strike selfish 
blows at the foundation of the home, the 
institution of marriage, the fountainhead of 
all in our common life which is high and 
holy. In the words of a well-known col- 
umnist, who sees the truth In the ancient 
words of Amos. “Such men reveal instabil- 
ities of behavior which scholars have found 
to be historically characteristic of advanced 
societies on their way down." 

Dr. Harris’ words are worthy of the 
gravest consideration. I ask unanimous 
consent that the „ article be printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Plowing the Sea 

(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate) 

As the end of the vacation season hoves in 
regretful sight, cars often bumper to bumper, 
are headed toward the sea. For jaded spirits 
and tired bodies what a resistless magnet is 
the ocean. How one long landlocked yearns 
for the sight of it, the smell of it, the elixir 
of it. There is magic in the sea as we hear 
its mighty waters rolling evermore. 

But there are some things that simply 
cannot happen on the surface of the sea. 
One sees cars heading for the open water 
laden with boats, but never a car seaward 
bound with a plow or a tractor. The 
prophet of old, Amos, fearless social reform- 
er, coined a haunting phrase to suggest the 
-ultimate in futility. He was speaking to 
farmers as he said: “As you gaze at the 
numberless acres of the ocean, there is one 
thing that is not within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. You cannot plow the sea with 
oxen.” 

Now the discoveries of science have made 
our modern world, in many ways, the sort 
of world that Alice was looking at in her 
wonderland. As the little lassie was pur- 
suing a white rabbit it was said in "that 
topsy-turvy book: “You see so many out-of- 
the-way things had happened to her that 
Alice had begun to think that very few 
things indeed were really impossible.” But, 
even in our modern, scientific wonderland 
there is nothing our bewildered day needs 
to be told more sternly and solemnly than 
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Remarks : 


Attached are three excerpts from yesterday^ 
Congressional Record. The first has to do with 
Senator Scott’s remarks on the test ban treaty. 
(Mr. Houston took the bulk of the test ban debate 
to the 9:00 a.m. meeting.) The other two 
items are comments by RepresentativesRyan 
and Rogers tying in the Viet-Nam situation with 
their proposals for a Joint Congressional 
Committee on Intelligence. (Note that Rogers 
inserted into the Record-^hp. W^hfrjngton ^ost 
editorial of yesterda 
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